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ZAf A -WOMEN'S BOOT 

Wor rien^s rugged light weight* lace up ank 
Upp en Brushed Nubuck full grain I eathei: 
leatl ler collar, ^omfon: lining and fc qtteed 
Sola: Vibram ^plorer rubber outK le, 
anti torsioa loiw impact, rugged cxj Esole 
Mer ibranej Sji^tex waterproof, 
ir)oyq breathable ^ 

Fit Women's 0nnfort medium last . 

Rati ng: Trampipg. trekki ng i 

hur^ung walking .■ 

Siies: Women's 4’11, euro 36-43 , ■ 



EXCLUSIVE 

TO HOF STORES 



MOHAKA SPX EXTRA WIDE LAST (width) 

• Premium Trekking or stalking boot . 

• Superb comfort .fit and quality ^ 

• SympateK membrane waterproof , 

and breathable 

- Dal<ar wany fultgrain Leather with 
Pampas protection 

• Vi bra m deep cleat rubber 

sole for GRIP GALORE ■■ 

• Nylon shank for torsional rigidity 

‘ Good mid foot flex characteristics aSS 



MILFORD tMjd) v , 

Mer \% lightweight, lace up trail walking boot 
Upper: Nub uck full grai n leathjer u pper, ' 
Coriura panels. Support System, comfort 
linir|gandfootbed , M 

Sol4: Vibram Super Trail rubber outvote, ra 
torsion controi,tig|itweight PU flen, tow K 
impact, R-Systf m H 

Membrane; Griitex water resistant | 

Fit; Men*s easy fit, medi urn vindth last 
Ratipg; Tnek and trail corrifort^ ' 

Si 2 «: Men's ^12lUlf^euro 4l'47 | 



FLORENCE - WOMEN^S BOOT 
MEDIUM UST (width) 

• Women's ankle lace up boot 

• Dakar waxy leather and Cordura 
construction 

• Light weight tery comfortable 

• Gritex membrane 

• Vibram rubber sole with PU midsole 

• Good mid foot flex characteristics 1 
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MEN'S & WOMEN'S STYLES 
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HUimNC. FISHING, CAMPING $ TRAMiiiH|| 



> OUTDOOR EXPERTS INSTORE 

> 35 STORES NATIONWIDE 

> PHONE 0800 48b 834 

> FIND US ON FACEBOOK 

> WWW.HUNTINGANDFISHING.CO.NZ - SHOP ONLINE 
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FROM THE EDITOR 



PINCH YOURSELF, it’s 2015.1 can 
hardly believe it. 

Right about now, you’re probably 
thinking of ways to lose some weight or 
making resolutions that, in all likelihood, 
you’ll break in the coming months. 

But if you’re really determined to 
make 20 1 5 your year, doing something 
special like climbing New Zealand’s 
highest peak could be just the ticket. It 
takes months of preparation and will 
get you in good physical shape. 

If you’re anything like me, you’ll have 
read our cover line ‘Could you climb 
Aoraki?’ and thought, ‘not on your life’ 
or, more likely: ‘why even contemplate 
it?’ 

But after hearing the stories of those 
trampers who have climbed it, you 
might change your mind. I’m still fairly 
certain I’ll never do it (never say never, 
right?) but we’ve found there are plenty 
of ordinary people - and by that I mean 
non-alpinists - who have the desire to 
get to New Zealand’s apex. 

Is it easy? Of course not, but 
everyone we spoke to reckons its easier 
than you’d think. Get fit, get a guide and 
you can climb it. 

For those with the inclination, it’s a 
worthy goal to try in 12 months’ time. 
For those without, there’s a chance I’ll 
bump into you on the trail sometime. 

All the best for 20 1 5 and whatever your 
outdoor goals may be. 

- Alistair Hall 




Al Hall - not on Mt Cook 
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OOTDO®'* awards 



1^1 [51 New Zealand's magazine of the outdoors since 1991 

Miiderness 



2015 



THErilE JACK 



I Do you have an outdoor hero? 




I Do you have a favourite outdoor brand? 

I Has a store given you excellent service? 

I Does one store or brand beat the rest on 
quality or price? 



NOMINATE NOW 

N ONE OR MORE OF THE FOLLOWWG 
CATEGORES: 

■ .Outdoor hero of the year Who has inspired 
you with great feats or tireless commitment to a 
cause? 

2. Independent retailer of the year Does 
your local, privately owned gear shop deserve 
recognition? 

3. Chain retailer of the year Which has given 
you consistently good service and a good product 
range? 

4. Web store of the year Which gives good 
product range and ease of sale? 

5. Brand of the year Can be any boot, pack, tent, 
clothing or outdoor equipment brand. 



NOMINATE ONLINE 

at wildernessmag.co.nz 
by Monday, Feb 2. 



REl^El^3ER the more 
convincing your nomination, 
the more likely your choice 
will make the cut 



Bivouac Outdoor staff celebrate 
winning chain retailer of the year 
in 2014 -who will win in 2015? 



PICEH^ POST 




ROOM FOR BIKES AND 
BOOTS ON TRACKS 

I WOULD LIKE to make some obser- 
vations regarding the story about dual use 
trails ‘Does dual mean a duel’ (May 2014). 

My family of five, including three kids un- 
der five, were recently joined by my in-laws 
who are in their 70s on the Clutha Gold 
Trail. We had a fantastic time pottering 
down the Clutha River over three days. 

Andy Dennis was quoted in the article 
as saying he ‘believes nature should be en- 
joyed at its own pace’. I defy any tramper to 
walk as slowly as I was when following my 
two-and-a-half year old on her runner bike. 
There was plenty of stopping to smell the 
roses, watch the lambs, observe a bird’s nest, 
get excited by the daffodils and, of course, 
snack stops. 

If the issue is speed, does Dennis also 
think we should ban running on tramping 
tracks, including the famous Kepler Chal- 
lenge? Walk the section of the Kepler Track 
from the control gates to Rainbow Reach 
and you may well have commercial and pri- 
vate jet boats alongside you in the Waiau 
River.A float plane or helicopter can take off 
(from within the National Park boundary) 
and fly over your head. A hunter is allowed 
to fire their rifle. But my children cannot 
ride their bikes. 

The point is, people enjoy national parks 
in different ways. I see no reason one form 
of recreation should be given preference 
over another. Fiordland has 1 .2 million hec- 
tares of national park; surely there is room 
to share? 

If DOC allows mountain biking on the 
Kepler, trampers will still be able to find 
some ‘wild’ experience ‘away from vehicles’. 

- Stephen Hoskinje Anau 




Stephen wins a Buck 770 Flashpoint 
knife worth $89.99 thanks to 
www.kilwell.co.nz. Readers, send 
your letter to the editor for your 
chance to win. 



TOP TRAMPING TOWN 

THANK YOU FOR writing such a positive 
article on Te Anau (‘New Zealand's top 10 
tramping towns', November 20/4).Te Anau is, as 
we who live here know, an amazing place to 
live. And yes we do have a great community. 
Over the last few years we have received a 
considerable amount of negative publicity and, 
to be fair, mostly of our own doing. 

Hopefully articles like this one will be 
commonplace now and we can promote our 
town and area for what it is: an awe-inspiring 
and awesome place to live. Though I don’t 
know for how much longer we will be able to 
leave houses and cars unlocked. 

We now need to play our part and tell the 
rest of the world what a great place this is and 
what we as a destination have to offer. 

- Russell Wisely, Fiordland Frontier Supplies 

SOCK FILTER NOT 
YOUR BEST BET 

THERE WAS SOME useful information 
about selecting a source of water in the article 
Making Sure Your Water's Safe (Wild Skills, 
November 2014) but I fear the information 
regarding filtering with a sock could lead 
people to become unwell. 

In general, filtering water using commercially 
available products will remove all protozoa like 
Giardia and Cryptosporidium and all bacteria 
like E.coli. However, filters struggle to remove 
very small organisms like viruses.The filtration 
method you have described should not be 
considered for water purification. At best it 
will remove particulate matter like dirt and 
rock silt, but it will not remove water borne 
pathogens and could still make you unwell. 

Boiling is the safest method to purify 
water. Current evidence for wilderness water 
treatment states most pathogenic organisms 
are killed when the temperature is between 
50-l00°C. All organisms are killed within 
seconds at I00°C and it is not considered 
necessary to boil water for a number of 
minutes as previously recommended. 

In a survival situation, careful source 
selection is your best bet to prevent illness. 
If water is dirty it can be coarsely filtered but 
then must be boiled to ensure it is safe to 
drink. 

- David Short, email 



SCARE KEA FOR 
THEIR OWN GOOD 

COMING DOWN BEALEY Spur we arrived 
at the six-bunk hut to find four people already 
ensconced and another two camping outside. 
We said our hellos and began chatting when 
seven kea swooped in to the delight of everyone 
except my wife and I. There was lots of ‘oohing’ 
and ‘aahing’ while we warned the campers to 
watch the tent. Within minutes the tent was 
down and the hut gained two more occupants. 



The kea chewed on everything including the 
steel chimney. 

My wife and I thought the hut was now 
more than cosy and didn’t fancy the idea of 
defending our tent all night. So on went our 
head torches for a lovely walk to the road with 
a splendid sunset then the dark silence of the 
beech forest. 

I have watched kea strip a cover off a ute 
to get at the food beneath. I have been up 
nearly all night scaring them off my tent at 
Klondyke Corner, and up again one night when 
two decided to bite anything they could reach 
under my van. My daughter had one walk along 
a rail she was leaning on and try to tear holes 
in her jacket. 

I know I am in their territory and accept this 
completely. But I think this familiarity kea have 
with humans will finish them as they ingest non- 
food items, anger people into harming them 
and fall off moving vehicles they are pecking. 

They are a wonderful bird and it would be 
a sin to lose them, so we need to make them 
wary of humans any way we can - we need to 
be cruel to be kind. I have bought a powerful 
water pistol to ward them off and apparently 
they don’t like paprika. 

They would soon learn to avoid people if 
everyone started treating them badly rather 
than feeding and cooing over them. 

Does anyone know any other ways of getting 
rid of them without causing harm? 

- Dave Hammond, email 

BATTLE FOR OUR BIRDS 
ENABLING STOATS 

MY SON USED to trap stoats for DOC. He 
used eggs for bait, not poisoned rats. 

Stoats are clever killers which will eat fresh 
roadkill because, I believe, they know how it 
died because there is blood. 

Yet DOC keeps saying stoats will eat 
poisoned rats. I don’t believe that. 

They have been 1080 poisoning our bush 
for many decades, killing the mice and rats. 
This leaves the stoats with only the birds, their 
young and eggs for food. This is why the bush 
goes quiet after a 1080 drop. 

It is getting worse with DOC trying to 
poison more than half our bush in its Battle for 
our Birds campaign. 

Of course, DOC will keep saying stoats will 
eat poisoned carcasses, just lying there with no 
obvious cause of death.They forgot to tell the 
stoats. 

But I am right and it is DOC that is 
responsible for the decimation of our birds. 

Their pet word is biodiversity, I call it 
biodestruction. 

- Les Clarke, Reefion 

-The evidence contradicts your comments, Les. 
Case in point since Battle for our Birds began, 
stoats have become undetectable in Waitutu 
Forest and Catlins Forest -AH 
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What did you get up to last weekend? 



YOUR 

TRIPS, 

YOUR PIX 




Malcha O’Toole visited Panekiri Bluff, Lake Waikaremoana 




Adele and Stephanie Gibson at Heaven’s Door 
on the Old Ghost Road 



SEND YOUR PIX 




Chris Dyson and Craige Ivicic tramped to Double Hut, Hakatere Members of the Parawai Tramping Club spent five days on the 

Conservation Park Old Ghost Road 




Foothills Social Climbers visited Cameron Glacier Beth Evans posed at the summit of The Pinnacles, 

Coromandel Forest Park 




Holly and Mitchell Chandler rafted the Clarence River Jen Wearing spent four days tramping 

The Old Ghost Road 




Get your photo published here and 
you’ll receive the Swedish ‘Light 
My Fire’ FireSteel 2.0 ($22) with 
emergency whistle and 3000°C spark 
that works wet lighting 
stoves and fires or as an 
emergency signal. 

See www.ampro.co.nz 
for more. Full 
submission criteria at 
wildernessmag.co.nz - 
search Last Weekend. 




Phoebe Hunt, Holly Ross, Hannah Watt and Kathryn Babington Raphael Gerard went for an evening row on 

climbed Little Mt Peel Lake Waikareiti 
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STEVE, CREATIVE COMMONS 



WALKSHORTS 



P NEW TRACK TO END CONFRONTATION 
WITH ANGRY DOGS 



^ NEW TRAILS IN 

^ HAURAKIGULF 



A new section of the Te Araroa 
Trail will be open before 
Christmas after confusion over 
its status led to ugly scenes for 
some trampers. 

‘Danger’ signs and tape obscuring 
track markers greeted TA tramper 
Cameron McAlpine as he began the 
Brynderwyn Walkway, near Mangawhai 
Heads in Northland, from the western 
end. 

He continued anyway, sure this was 
the correct track, but reached a property 
with tape and razor wire blocking the 
path and a sign warning that dogs will 
bite. Four dogs then ran at him from 
the house.“lt was really intimidating,” he 
said. ‘‘They were aggressive and this isn't 
good especially as a lot of people from 
overseas will be coming through.” 
McAlpine yelled at the dogs, which 
kept them at bay, before trying to speak 
to the tenant at the property. ‘‘He was 
shouting at me from the residence - I 
never actually saw him,” he said. ‘‘He told 
me to exit via another trail.” 

The tramper assumed he must have 



gone the wrong way, so returned the 
way he came. Residents at the opposite 
end of the track told him it was the 
correct trail and, the following morning, 
McAlpine tried again. Luckily for him, the 
angry tenant and his dogs were out, so 
he got through unscathed. 

DOC says Te Araroa Trail organisers 
were told this trail would be open earlier 
in the year, but there were still a few issues 
to resolve and, until now, it has remained 
private property with no legal access. 

But in early December, the department 
held a meeting with the property 
owner, who lives in Australia, and who is 
supportive of Te Araroa and has agreed 
that the trail should open through his 
property as soon as possible. 

He will now speak to his tenants to 
inform them that the trail will open toTe 
Araroa Trail walkers on his property. 

DOC says the razor wire was actually 
put in by a neighbour, blocking land which 
has nothing to do with the trail. The 
department will now place signage and 
bollards so the course of the track is 
clear to everyone. 




^ WIN A FREE SUBSCRIPTION 

^ TO WILDERNESS 



N ominations are coming in 
thick and fast for this year’s 
Wilderness Outdoor Awards. 
Readers have been keen to 
share their favourite outdoor brand, store 
and (new to this year) outdoor hero. 

There’s still time to get your nominations 
in - we just need you to head to 
wildernessmag.co.nz and follow the 
homepage link to the awards. Then enter 
the name of the brand / store / hero you 
wish to nominate and a brief explanation 
why. The more compelling the explanation, 
the more likely we are to select your 
nominee as a finalist. 

It takes two minutes and everyone who 



nominates and leaves their email address 
goes into the draw to win one of five annual 
subscriptions to Wilderness (if you’re already 
a subscriber, we’ll add 12 issues to your 
current subscription). 

Remember, the five categories are: 

★ Independent retailer of the year 
★Chain retailer of the year 
★Web store of the year 

★ Brand of the year 
★Outdoor hero of the year 

Wilderness editors and gear reviewers will 
also be awarding 'Gear of the Year' - their 
pick of the best gear they have reviewed in 
the last 12 months. Nominations close on 
February 2. 




Rangitoto from the coastline near Billy Goat Point on Motutapu Island 



A 1 00km trail on Waiheke Island has been 
launched, linking the island’s best walkways, 
beaches and country lanes. 

The Te Ara Hura Walkway is a work in 
progress but there are already 200 marker posts spread 
around the island at every junction and these will soon 
be joined by signs telling stories about the island. 

The launch of the trail was announced at the Waiheke 
Walking Festival, held in November last year and maps 
have been created, detailing the route. They’re available 
online by googling ‘Te Ara Hura map I’. They’re also 
available in hard copy on the island itself. 

But it’s not just Waiheke experiencing exciting 
developments; a new two-day guided walk on Rangitoto 
and Motutapu islands has been launched. 

The walk is the latest in DOC’s Manaaki Trails series, 
led by local iwi,and for those keen to learn the traditional 
stories and customs surrounding these landscapes. 

At the time of writing, DOC was hopeful the tours 
would start by the end of the year. 




Bivouac Outdoor won Chain retailer of the year in 2014 - who will 
win in 2015? 
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P YOU COULD KEEP 

THE ROWBOATS 
ROWING 



D OC is asking for a show of 
hands for who could take on 
the responsibility of nnanaging 
the Lake Waikareiti rowboat 

service. 

The departnnent has recently 
terminated the service inTe Urewera due 
to the investment required to improve 
safety after a near-disaster last year. 

In October a man and two children 
needed to be rescued after they became 
stranded at the edge of the lake in foul 
conditions. After reviewing the incident, 
DOC concluded that more incidents 
were inevitable unless it improved safety. 

“It wasn’t an easy decision to make,’’ 
said Hemi Barsdell from DOCTe Urewera. 
“But the crux of the matter was that even 
though there wasn’t a serious incident 
it was only a matter of time before 
something serious happened.’’ 

He said changes needed to make rowing 
safe “wouldn’t have been sustainable.’’ 

The department now wants to open 
the running of the service, or a similar 




DOC has grounded rowboats on Lake Waikareiti 



activity on the lake, to iwi, businesses or 
volunteers who may be interested in taking 
on the responsibility. 

“We’d like to see some form of activity 
pursued and we plan to talk to iwi, 
businesses and volunteers to see if anyone 
wants to put their hands up. 

“We think there’s a likelihood that it could 



make a profitable business for somebody. 
And if there is someone passionate enough 
about the activity, it’s not unforeseeable for 
them to run it as a ‘not for profit’ operation. 
We are keen to work with those who may 
be interested in taking on the opportunity.’’ 
Interested? contact DOCTe Urewera on 
( 06 ) 837 3803 . 




EXPLORER RANGE 



KIWI 

camping 



facebook.com/kiwicamping 



j| 4l% Forest & Bird 

I aivitta it^TuiE * froiCE 



View our full range at www.kiwicamping.co.nz 



MORE 

KIWI! 



NEW ZEALAND IS AT THE CORE 
OF EVERY DECISION WE MAKE! 



WHETHER IT’S TO MAKE AN ALTERATION THAT FURTHER 
IMPROVES ONE OF OUR EXCELLENT TENTS, OR A 
COMMITMENT TO HELP A LEADING CONSERVATION 
AGENCY WITH THEIR TIRELESS EFFORTS IN 
PROTECTING OUR UNIQUE AND RARE BIRD LIFE. 

WE LOVE NEW ZEALAND. WE’RE HERE FOR THE LONG 
HAUL. AND EVERYTHING WE DO REFLECTS THAT. 
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WALKSHORTS 




Our prizes this year are certainly worth 
snapping for.The overall winner gets a Lunnix 
DMX-GX7 worth $1499 and the winners 
of each of the other two categories get a 
Panasonic Lunnix DMC-FT5 tough compact 
camera worth $499. 

The categories are: 

★Above the tree- line 

★Huts and camping 

★Rivers, lakes and ocean 

Check out full guidelines at wildernessmag. 

co.nz and email your entries to 

wildernessphotocomp@lifestylepublishing. 



P CRACKING ENTRIES SO FAR 



Your outdoor 
photo could 
win you this 
beautiful 
Panasonic 
camera 



e’ve had a great response 
to the 20 1 5 Photo 
Competition. 

If you haven’t got your 
entries in, now may be the best time with 



the summer holidays approaching. Send us 
the best of your summer snaps or send us 
that shot you have in your collection which 
you’ve always been proud of - you never 
know, it may be a winner. 



co.nz. 

The closing date is February 2 so you only 
have the holidays to find that perfect shot. 

The winners will be announced in the 
March issue of Wilderness. 




P WHAT’S YOURS IS MINED 



The Windows Walk in Karangahake Gorge is a popular track 



T fampers and residents are distraught 
that underground mining has been 
permitted close to a popular walking 
and cycling beauty spot. 

The Karangahake Gorge between Paeroa 
and Waihi is a magnet for cyclists as part of 
the Hauraki Rail Trail, and for walkers with 
its historic canyon trails through tunnels and 
overlook! ngWaitawheta River. 

New Talisman Gold Mines Ltd has been 
given approval to carry out exploration work 
involving trial mining in a historic underground 
mine. 

But campaigners say the mine will seriously 
affect the recreational experience, as trucks 
heading in and out of the mine will share the 
road for part of the way with those walking 
the Dubbo Track and up Karangahake, 544m, 
to the south of the gorge. 

Ruby Powell from Protect Karangahake 
Group also wondered what will happen to the 
popularWindows Walk, which heads through 
a series of historic mining tunnels. “A blasting 
specialist we spoke to said he can’t imagine 
they’d let people walk into the tunnels when 
they’re blasting. The Windows Walk is one of 
the most popular short walks. 

“The more I learn about this the more it 



blows my mind. It would affect 
visitors which would have a 
knock-on effect to the economy.’’ 

Powell also points out that 
the environmental assessment 
information used for approving 
these plans dates back to 
1997 and within that data are 
assessments that date back as far 
as 1 992.“lt’s totally ridiculous,’’ she 
said. 

DOC gave approval for the work to be 
carried out and said the company has agreed to 
ensure all wildlife in the area will be protected. 
Once the rock is extracted from the mine, it 
will be trucked to a site away from the gorge 
where it will be crushed and tested for its gold 
and silver content. 

Nick Hirst, from DOC, added that the 
department has received no complaints about 
noise concerning mining activity in the gorge 
and that it’s ensuring anyone walking The 
Windows Walk will be perfectly safe. 

“There is no mining activity directly above 
The Windows Walk as the mining activity 
is taking place on the other side of the 
Waitawheta River.’’ 

“We closed the tunnels as a precaution 



after two mining industry geologists took a 
recreational walk through them and told us 
they had concerns about the tunnels’ safety. 
Their concerns had nothing to do with the 
mining activity on the other side of the river. 

“We then had the tunnels inspected by 
a mining inspector from Worksafe New 
Zealand’s High Hazards Unit.’’ At the time 
Wilderness went to print, DOC had completed 
a maintenance programme to ensure the 
tunnels are absolutely safe and hoped to have 
them re-opened before December 25. 

The department also said the 1 997 
assessments were reviewed in 2007. “We 
concluded that it was accurate and covered the 
mining activities applied for in 2007,’’ explained 
Hirst. 
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ALISON THOMAS, CREATIVE COMMONS 




FORM 



EMAIL 



ONUNE 



New Zealand's outdoors is a great place to be and there are so many different ways 
to enjoy it. But before you set off on your adventure, take the time to plan and 
prepare for a safe trip. 

Follow the S simple rules of Outdoor Safety Code and make sure you tell someone your plans. 
Tell someone you trust where you are going and leave a date and time for when to raise the 
alarm if you haven't returned, 

Complete your outdoors intentions by downloading a form or entering your details online at 
WWW. ad venture s ma rt.o rg.nz 



Set Reet^, CetOuldDOfx 

ADVENTURE smart 

WWW. f! dvi?ntijf esjTiaf f . org. nz 




SAVE OUR KAURI FORESTS 

They are dying from kauri dieback disease 












wm.. 



WWW.KAURIDIEBACK.CO.NZ 
0800 NZ KAURI (695 2874) 



KEEP TtFBSTj 

m- 



rANoS^ 



WA Torru HE WUfl 



TANGATA WHENUA I MINISTRY FOR PRIMARY INDUSTRIES I DEPARTMENT OF 
CONSERVATION I NORTHLAND REGIONAL COUNCIL I AUCKLAND COUNCIL 
WAIKATO REGIONAL COUNCIL I BAYOF PLENTYREGIONAL COUNCIL 



It spreads by soil movement 
rMto help stop it 



CLEAN YOUR GEAR 

Remove soil before AND after forest visits 
- clean your shoes, tyres and equipment 



STAY ON THE TRACK 

AND off kauri roots 
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VASEK VINKLAT / CREATIVE COMMONS 





Watch gannets feeding their young on the 
rocky ledges at Muriwai’s gannet colony with 
Auckland Tramping Club. Contact Liz: (09) 
524 7409. 

P If you ever wanted to get to 
grips with basic navigation, 
Christchurch Tramping Club 
is offering the chance. The 
. course is free and covers GPS 
use, map reading and compass 
work. Contact new members’ 
rep Chris: (03) 358 9125. 





TAURANGA TRAMPING CLUB WILL 
EXPLORE BIG KAURI ALONG RAPURAPU 
STREAM AND TAKE THE SHORT DETOUR 
TO MOU\REN FALLS ON THE WAY BAOK. 
OONTAOT JEAN (07) 578 8785. 



Otago Tramping and Moun- 
taineering Club heads to 
the Otago Peninsula for a 
walk to Boulder Beach from 
Karetai Road and then on to 
Soldiers Monument. Contact 
Jill: (03) 454 4211. 



pi 



Hard work in the morning is rewarded 
with a cool dip in the afternoon in 
Nelson Tramping Club’s trip to Mt 
Duppa. After climbing the 1143m peak, 
they’ll cool off in Pelorus River. Contact 
Kate: (03) 544 7764. 
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WILDERNESS W o R D 

Complete the crossword and re-arrange the letters in the shaded 
squares to spell out the hidden solution. Send your answer, with your 
name and address, byjanuary 23 to: wildernessword(glifestylepublishing. 
co.nz orWildernessWord, PO Box 25 1 566, Pakuranga, Auckland 2 1 40. 
All correct entries will go in the draw to win one of five bottles of 3B 
insect repellent worth $25. 




3B insect repellent $25 

Tested on the ankles of gnarly old hunters in 
Fiordland, 3B is an effective DEET-free insect 
repellent that uses essential oils as its active 
ingredients. The repellent is long-lasting and smells 
great. It has been put to the test in the far reaches of 
the New Zealand bush, www.3b.kiwi.nz 



Across 

1 . _NZ owl you might hear in 
bush at night (8) 

5. Main stalk of plant or shrub (4) 

9. Sound in Fiordland 

National Park (5) 

1 0. Low areas of land between 
hills or mountains (7) 

Existing for many years - like 
NZ kauri, eg (4-5) 

1 2. Inlet of sea where land curves 
in broad sweep (3) 

1 3. Ridged surfaces on soles of 
tramping boots (6) 

1 5. Pest like opossum is a 

to NZ's trees and wildlife (6) 

1 9. Ketch is a vessel with this 
many masts (3) 

20 Part of mountain bike (9) 

22. Naturally occurring mineral in 
rock (4,3) 

23. Edition of Wilderness 
magazine, eg (5) 

24. Ropes used to brace tent (4) 

25. Get your - figure out 

where you are in wilderness (8) 




Hidden Solution: Vegetation in New Zealand wilderness (5,6) 
December’s hidden solution; Doubtful Sound 



Down 

Tract of boggy land near estuary 
that is exposed at low tide (7) 

2. Gum exuded by some trees (5) 

3. Small sap-sucking insect that 
causes damage to tree foliage (7) 

4. Give new energy to - snack of 
scroggin can do this to you on tramp 
( 6 ) 

6. Shake with cold or extreme 
exertion (7) 

7. Rocks that are this are slippery (5) 

8. Walk with slow heavy steps when 
tired on long arduous tramp (4) 

1 4. Study of relationship between 
organisms and their environment (7) 

' ^ This describes terrain that is more 
up-and-down with high elevations (7) 

1 7. Destinations you are aiming for in 
tramp (7) 

° Reaction to pollen and other air- 
borne plant matter, maybe (6) 

1 9. Fastening 24 Across securely, eg 
(5) 

20 1 Across makes distinctive one (4) 
21 . Natural depression in land surface 
often with lake at bottom of it (5) 
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The latest in outdoor gear news, 
trends and innovation 





HIP WATER 

CamelBak’s latest hydration pack, the Pursuit 
($279.90), is a lightweight (540g),24l capacity 
pack that has an independent mesh suspen- 
sion harness that is said to aid ventilation. 
It also uses the company’s Antidote lumbar 
reservoir (31), which shifts the weight of car- 
ried water from a wearer’s back to the hips. 
Spire is the woman’s version. They arrive in 
New Zealand next month. 



SUPER 
PACKABLE 
SLEEPING BAG 

It weighs just 850g and 
can be scrunched into 
a bike pannier, a kayak 
cubby hole or your small- 
est pack. The Marmot 
Nanowave 50 ($1 39.95) 
has an EN comfort rating 
and can be used down 
to -3°C. Outer fabric is 
DWR-treated polyes- 
ter, enclosing synthetic 
SpiraFil insulation. There’s 
a full-length zip, two-way 
zipper sliders and it 
comes with a compres- 
sion stuff sack 



TECHNICAL MOUNTAIN JACKET 



Macpac has replaced its long standing eVent 
fabric with Pertex, an air permeable microporous 
waterproof membrane. While it's not as breath- 
able as eVent, Macpac says its windproofing and 
durability compensate. 

Macpac’s latest jacket, the Prophet XPD AP 
($699.99), is the first in the world to use Pertex 
Shield AP, the most advanced Pertex fabric. 
The jacket is a fully featured mountain jacket 
designed for rugged terrain and extreme weather. 
It has reinforced shoulders, a double storm flap 
with gutter, helmet-compatible hood, underarm 
stretch panels and water-resistant sliders above 
the harness position. 



CORE WARMER 

A jacket that comes in tree frog and scallion 
green has to be desirable. Such isTNF’sVerto 
Micro Hoodie ($450), a super light (254g) 800- 
fill goose down jacket with enough technical 
fabric to send you cross-eyed (Flashdry, Pertex 
Quantum, nylon, polyester, elastane), all com- 
bined and designed to provide a durable, wick- 
ing and windproof climbing and tramping gar- 
ment - or one simply for an extra layer. 

It has a streamlined fit with elastic-bound 
hood with extra neck insulation, low-profile 
hem and cuffs and it’ll compress down into its 
pocket when not being worn. 




TOP TRAIL BOOT 

Meindl’s new formed trail and tramping 
nubuck leather boot, the Bhutan ($589.99), 
replaces its famed Burma model and arrives 
in New Zealand carrying plenty of European 
accolades, especially from outdoor maga- 
zines. The UK’s top selling Trail magazine 
for example, says walking in the Bhutan is 
‘like returning to an old friend: the standard 
bearer for hill-walking performance’. 

The men’s Bhutan weighs 1600g and 
the women’s 1300g, both lighter than the 
Burma. It has a softer cuff, speed lacing 
eyelets, a waterproof Gore-Tex membrane, 
internal foot Memory Foam system, full 
rubber rand and Meindl-inspired Vibram 
outsole. 




PACK UP YOUR 
TROUBLES... 

Lowe Alpine’s AT Kit Bag expedi- 
tion duffels are loaded with travel 
features. Made from tough TPU- 
covered fabric they have minimal 
seams for durability and improved 
water resistance. There’s a stash- 
able harness, internal pockets and 
load compression straps, and tam- 
per-proof zips with locking zippers. 
The duffel comes in two sizes: 60I 
($199.95) and 901 ($229.95). 
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Ben Dare climbed Aspir- 
ing- by a. new route ’to find 
out whaf happened to his 
friend Ari Kingan (right) 



WILD» 

PEOPLE 












■ riE 



^ ' After talented young climber Ari Kingan lost N^fe /iear the 
^ summit of Mt Aspiring/Tititea, his close frier]^retraced his finar^V 
steps to find out what went wrong. By Matthew Pike 
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W hen Ben Dare and 
Daniel Joll reach 
the top of an alpine 
summit after a 
tough, gruelling climb, they normally 
embrace in celebration and admire 
the view. 

But on this occasion, having nego- 
tiated a previously unclimbed route 
up the south face of Mt Aspiring/ 

Tititea, the mood was far less jovial 
as they looked towards the spot Ah 
Kingan fell. 

They could still see footprints 
from Kingan and Frazer Attrill’s 
fateful trip on August 24 last year. 

Only a couple of weeks had passed 
and they were the first to reach the 
summit since the accident. Dare 
placed frozen flowers as a memo- 
rial. 

“There were two motivators for the 
climb,’’ he says. “One was to climb the south 
face of Aspiring - something I’d wanted to do 
since I started climbing. 

“The other was to offer some closure after 
what had happened with Ah and Frazer. We 
wanted to determine what contributed to 
the accident, so we could provide feedback 
for questions asked by the climbing commu- 
nity and Ah’s family. We wanted to gain an 
understanding of what the conditions were 
like up there.’’ 

Joll and Dare are both mentors for the 
New Zealand Alpine Team - a group support- 
ing aspiring Kiwi alpinists to improve their 
alpine skills. Kingan was, and Attrill is, among 
the country’s best young alpinists being men- 
tored by the likes of joll and Dare. 

The team is small and close-knit, making 
Kingan’s loss particularly difficult to deal with. 
“We’re very close friends,’’ explains Dare, 
“and it has hit us all very hard, particularly 
the younger guys, most of whom had never 
had the experience of losing a friend in the 
mountains before.’’ 

The shock of such an event happening to 
someone so close, so recently, affected both 
Dare and joll on the climb.“For the bulk of it 
our minds were elsewhere,’’ says Dare. “The 



climbing was tough, but handling the emo- 
tional side of it was even tougher. We were 
also making extra sure we did everything just 
right, eliminating all risk. 

“For the last 50m we shared the same path 
Ari and Frazer had used and we could see 
their footsteps in the snow.’’ 

Kingan was a popular member of the NZ 
Alpine Team. In a statement after his death 
the team described him as “a capable rock 
and mixed climber, he was sensible and a 
solid climbing partner. He was strong, tal- 
ented, generous and honest. He brought his 
good nature and willing attitude to every 
climb and to everything in life.’’ 

Kingan and Attrill had just climbed a tough 
route up the south face of Aspiring. Shortly 
after starting the descent down the North 
West Ridge in the dark, Kingan slipped on a 
section called The Ramp and fell several hun- 
dred metres to the Bonar Glacier below. 

Joll and Dare climbed a different route up 
the south face and, when they reached the 
top, tried to determine what must have hap- 
pened. 

“Conditions were similar to how they 
would have been on Ari and Frazer’s climb, 
and underfoot it went from really soft snow 
to hard ice,’’ says Dare. “We experienced ice 
hidden under a thin layer of spindrift snow - 



it’s easy to see how the accident could have 
happened.’’ 

Dare says it shows that no matter how 
good you are, you can get caught out. “They 
had just climbed up a hard route, they were 
experiencing tiredness and fatigue and it’s a 
harsh environment up there; there’s no for- 
giveness. 

“I hope we can all learn something from 
this - when terrain appears mellow and for- 
giving is when most accidents occur. There 
are rarely accidents on the hardest part of a 
climb; it’s often on easier ground when peo- 
ple think they are safe.’’ 

joll and Dare decided to call their new 
route Shooting Star after the pastor at 
Kingan’s funeral described the climber’s 
short life as being like that of a shooting star. 
They hope more people climb it in future 
and say they’ve already had interest from 
friends who wish to tackle it. 

“If someone’s looking for a challenging, 
technical climb which is more involved than 
the ridge climb, then the new route’s equal to 
the hardest previously climbed routes up the 
mountain,’’ says Dare. 

“The quality of climbing is very good, it’s 
not too dangerous in good conditions and it 
pushes you a lot, but not too hard, if you’re 
an experienced climber.’’ © 
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LEADING LADIES 



Students recognised for their mountaineering leadership 
skills want to see more women taking charge of the big 
trips. Matthew Pike asks what needs to change to make 
that happen 



S ylvie Admore and Helen Liley make a 
great team.Trampers entrust them to 
make the important decisions when 
they lead groups across the country’s 
rugged terrain. 

A year ago, they completed a 10-day 
traverse of the Olivines, featuring seem- 
ingly endless bush bashing and several days 
of ice climbing. The weather wasn’t always 
their friend and the original plans needed to 
change, but their ability to plough through 
testing conditions and make the right calls 
when required has impressed the Federated 
Mountain Clubs (FMC).The organisation has 
given Admore and Liley a youth scholarship 
to help fund their next trip - leading a group 
of five over the Gardens of Eden and Allah. 
The pair are extremely active in Auck- 



land University Tramping Club, but say two 
women leading a party for a trip of this 
nature is unusual and more women should 
bite the bullet and have a go themselves. 

“There are heaps of amazing women out 
there - Lydia Bradey and Jane Morris, for 
instance,’’ says Admore. “But you notice 
them because they’re kind of the odd ones 
out. There’s a tendency for fewer women to 
lead a big trip like this - they might go with a 
male friend perhaps and let them lead.’’ 

Admore doesn’t blame the men for this, 
but rather a lack of confidence with a lot of 
women to take the reins. “Often you let guys 
take over because they just ‘do’ - if they’re 
confident, they tend to be keen to help out, 
which is nice, but with the Olivines trip it 
was nice to make our own decisions. 



It's not that guys 
aren't open to 
women leading, 

irS JUST GIRLS AREN’T 
PUSHING THEMSELVES 
TO DO IT 



“The tramping club is one of the least sex- 
ist organisations I’ve been in.When I’ve been 
leading, people are always prepared to listen. 
It’s not that guys aren’t open to women lead- 
ing, it’s just girls aren’t pushing themselves to 
do it.’’ 

Admore, who studies law, was brought 
up in Auckland in a family of keen trampers. 
While at school she spent a year on exchange 
in Switzerland where her host family took 
her into alpine environments. Since joining 
the university tramping club she’s been keen 
to lead trips herself. 

The 22-year-old believes a good way to 
overcome a lack of confidence, whether 
you’re male or female, is to take a more 
experienced tramper with you on a big trip 
- but try and make decisions without their 
advice. 

“It’s a safety net and if anything does go 
wrong they’re there to help, but try not to use 
them,’’ she says. “Debrief afterwards to work 
out what you could have done differently.’’ 

Liley advises that a good way to gain 
confidence is to get yourself lost and find 
your way back. “Try and figure out what 
contours translate to in real life and recog- 
nise features,’’ she says, “so you get a better 
idea about the landscapes you’ll be travel- 
ling through. In the North Island, Pirongia is 
a good place to do this - there are lots of 
tracks and you can’t get too lost.” 

Liley was brought up in Alexandra, from 
where family trips to the Great Walks and 
other classic tramping spots were common. 
But the 24-year-old, who’s studying for a PhD 
in biomedical engineering, says moving to 
Auckland has actually helped get her started 
in alpine climbing. 

“Auckland’s a great place to start this sort 
of thing,” she says.“l’ve got friends in Queen- 
stown who feel it’s too much of a step to 
get into technical alpine climbing because 
everyone seems so good at it down there. 
Up here, there are people who can work 
through the grades with you.” However, both 
Admore and Liley agree that if either were to 
become a top notch alpine climber a move 
down south would be essential. o 
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I WAYPOINT^ 



URBAN GETAWAY 



Mt Pleasant, Tauhinu-Korokio Scenic Reserve, Christchurch /USE 



S ince I moved to Christchurch, 
the Port Hills have been hardly 
more than a place to exercise in 
preparation for the ‘real deal’ out 
in the backcountry. 

But a little while ago, I had my view of 
the Hills changed. With a storm battering 
the mountains, we walked the Crater 
Rim Walkway. It offers surprisingly varied 
terrain with stunning views to Lyttelton 



Harbour, Christchurch City and the 
Southern Alps. Just 45min into our trip 
and 50m from the Mt Pleasant Gun 
Emplacements (from the Evans Pass 
end of the walkway) we discovered 
a nice, flat spot in Tauhinu-korokio 
Scenic Reserve with an amazing view. 

With our tent set, we enjoyed the 
sunset on a rewarding overnight trip 
right on our doorstep.^^ 

- Dennis Radermacher 






begins from Summit 
Vernon. For quick access to the 
gun emplacements, park at EVans 
Pass and take the Mt Pleasant 
Bluffs Track | 

Grade Easy 

TiiTie 30-45min from Evans Pass 



Christchurch offers 
stunning sunsets and 
tranquil camping right 
on its doorstep 



. /. 





Distance 1 .5km from Evans Pass 
Map BX24 




VIBRANT 

VIEW 



Liverpool Hut, Mt Aspiring National Park 



A four-day photo recce up the 
Matukituki Valley included a 
day at Liverpool ‘Biv’, as it is 
known locally. 

I repeated the trip the following 
day from Aspiring Hut when the DOC 
ranger, learning of my background as a 
paramedic, asked me to accompany her 
to check on the whereabouts of some 
overdue climbers. 

The climb to the hut, named after the 
nearby Liverpool Stream, is steep but 
well marked with one exciting section 
forcing you to swing around a tree with 
a fairly good drop below. 

Though you can see the hut at the 
bushline, you must follow the markers 
up the ridge until well above the hut and 
then traverse across and down. There’s a 
short section of rock slabs to climb that 
are fine with care in good weather, but 
would require crampons in ice or snow 
conditions. 

We arrived at the hut just as the 
climbers did - they had spent an 
unplanned night under the stars but 
were otherwise fine. 

- Brent Hollow 



Raspberry Creek car 
park, at the end of the Wanaka 
Mt Aspiring Road 

Moderate-difficult 
depending on season and 
conditions 
5-7hr 



Liverpool Hut, 10 bunks 
CAI I 



ID 



[[waypoints 



S66 More. ..DEFENCE SITES 

Day walks to four Second World War gun emplacements 



A fter the Japanese 

bonnbed Pearl Harbour 
in 1941, their forces 
began to expand across 
the Pacific. Enemy submarines 
and planes penetrated into New 
Zealand’s waters and airspace, 
and the country braced itself for a 
possible invasion. With the benefit 
of hindsight, that threat now seems 
overstated, but at the time the 
government took it very seriously. 
One result was fortification of 
many commanding positions near 
our major harbours: notably the 
Hauraki Gulf and Cook Strait. 

Most of the guns have long gone, 
but associated structures have 
remained on site to form part of 
our Second World War heritage. 
Several of them offer good 
destinations for day walks.© 

- Shaun Barnett 




1 - NORTH HEAD/MAUNGAUIKA, 
DEVONPORT, AUCKLAND 

North Head is perhaps the best preserved of 
all the gun sites, but its history as a defence 
position goes back to pre-European times, 
when local iwi used it as a fortified pa. In the 
late 19th century, the site was again fortified 
when New Zealanders feared a Russian 
invasion. Sixty years later, with the threat 
of a Japanese invasion, men and horses 
established new 10-tonne guns on the site. 
Practise shots were fired, but the guns weren’t 
needed for combat. DOC now manages the 
area as an historic reserve; a popular two-hour 
walk takes in most of the features, including a 
section of the area’s tunnels. 

2 - MATIU/SOMES ISLAND, 
WELLINGTON 

Matiu/Somes, the larger of two islands in 
Wellington Harbour, had four heavy anti- 
aircraft guns facing the major points of the 
compass placed on the island’s summit. Army 
soldiers stationed the guns between January 
1 943 and September 1 944, but they were 
never fired. Matiu/Somes also served as an 
internment camp for people of German or 
Austrian descent, which included well-known 
mountaineer and skier Oscar Coberger. 
Members of the Women’s Royal Navy Service 
(WRENS) tracked passing ships at a small 



station, the remains of which are accessible 
on the island’s northern coast. These sites 
now form historic attractions on the two-hour 
circuit around the island. 

3 - MAKARA WALKWAY, 
WELLINGTON 

From Makara Beach, an enjoyable track 
wends around the coast, then up above the 
cliffs fringing Cook Strait. At a prominent ledge, 
200m above sea level, some 100 soldiers 
were stationed at what was called Fort Opau. 
Two remaining concrete emplacements, 
which once housed six-inch guns, have 
commanding views over the strait, with Kapiti 
and Mana islands visible to the north and the 
Marlborough Sounds to the west. Walkers 
who visit Fort Opau can return to Makara 
Beach via Opau Bay and the coast. 

4 - BLUMINE/ORUAWAIRUA ISLAND, 
MARLBOROUGH SOUNDS 

Several sites in the Marlborough Sounds were 
also fortified, as defence forces sought to 
provide a safe anchorage in Queen Charlotte 
Sound for the possibility of the US Navy 
being stationed there. During 1942-43, guns 
were established alongside Tory Channel, 
in Pelorus Sound and also Blumine Island. 
This steeply-sided island, in the centre of the 
sound, some 22km from Picton, was ideally 



positioned and two guns were established on 
the crest. Up to 20 men were stationed there 
until the threat reduced in 1943; then, near the 
end of the war, the guns were removed. 

Now managed by DOC, the predator- 
free scenic reserve is a good place to see 
saddleback, stay at the Home Bay campsite, 
and walk the newly-upgraded Oruawairua 
Track to the old gun sites (allow an hour each 
way). 



North Head/ 
Maungauika, 

Devonport 




Makara Walkway 

Wellington 



Blumine/Oruawairua 
Island, Marlborough 
Sounds 



Matiu/ 

Somes Island, 

Wellington 
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NEW PREMIUM RAINWEAR 

IN STORE NOW 




Macpac's new Premium Rainwear Range proudly features Pertex Shield AP. 
An ultra high performance waterproof breathable fabric, Pertex Shield AP keeps 
the rain out while being highly breathable in a wide range of conditions. 

Its durable construction guarantees optimal performance and functionality. 
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The Food has to he good 

Jo Stilwell finds out what kids like most, and least, about tramping. Parents take note 



W e are very good friends with a couple 
of fannilies who enjoy spending time 
together in the outdoors. It’s been a joy to 
watch as our children (seven of them between 



us) grew from babies in child carriers to capable 
and competent tramping companions. 

I recently sat down and asked these kids 
about their tramping experiences and to pass 



on advice to parents about how we might do 
things differently. After all, our children are often 
our best teachers. Hopefully we can be good 
listeners! 




Matai Brabyn, 6 

“This definitely won’t happen, but 
tramping would be better if dad could 
tell me a story the whole way - about 
huskies and polar bears and escaping evil 
avalanches. 

“I like sleeping in a tent because we all 
sleep close together, and I like building 
dams and lighting fires and cooking 
‘steak-on-a-stick’ (steak cut into strips 
and threaded onto a stick for cooking 
over an open fire). 

“Beef Jerky is my favourite snack. We 
call Russian fudge ‘concrete pills’ and eat 
it when we need to get some energy and 
harden up.’’ 

Best tramping memory Geenstone-Caples 
with dad when I was four 

Dad’s best attribute He tells stories 

Mum’s best attribute She never leaves me 
behind 



Rata Brabyn, 10 

“My favourite tramp is the Sylvia Tops 
we did when I was eight. It was more 
than one night but the walking each day 
wasn’t too long. It was on the tops and 
in beech forest and the best part was 
picking snowberries. 

“Tramping lunches are hard to eat; 
bread, peanut butter and cheese, and the 
cheese always gets dirty. 

“I prefer to stay in huts because it’s 
warmer and if it’s windy, it’s quieter. 

“Sometimes, when you’re camping, 
you’re either huddled in your tent, or by 
the campfire coughing from the smoke 
or sitting away from the fire being eaten 
by the sandflies.’’ 

Favourite meal Pasta with pesto 

Least favourite tramping food Breakfasts 
when the milk powder is too watery 

Advice for parents Have Cup-a-Soups or 
Two Minute Noodles at lunchtime 



Eliza McIntosh, 10 

“I like stopping for lunch or staying some- 
where where there are interesting things 
to do, like rolling down the grass bank 
at Hope-Kiwi Lodge, and playing with the 
eel we found in The Poulter River. 

“I don’t like it when we have too much 
walking without any rests and I don’t like 
breakfasts. We always have porridge and 
I don’t like it so I eat it slowly and it goes 
cold and disgusting. 

“My best tramping memory is climbing 
on top of the old mine on the way to 
Woolshed Creek Hut.’’ 

Mum’s best attribute She’s good at saving 
the best food until last so there’s always 
good food at the end of a tramp 

Advice for parents Ask your kids what 
types of muesli bars they want and take 
a selection 
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Theo McIntosh, 12 

“I like food and lots of it. And I like tarns. 
There hasn’t been a tramp where I haven’t 
been swimming. 

“I love scroggin because you can trade, 
but no-one ever trades their chocolate 
buttons. 

“Food causes the most family arguments 
- who gets mum’s pudding, who gets to 
lick the bowl, who gets the leftovers? Dad 
says he can eat more because he’s bigger. 



but I say I’m hungrier. 

“I like to have lots of time to play.’’ 

Hardest thing about tramping When it’s 
pouring with rain, you finally get to the hut 
and find it’s full so you have to set up your 
tent in the rain 

Dad’s best attribute He always stops and 
explains to us about bugs, fish and other 
creatures and plants 

Advice for parents No matter how much 
chocolate you’ve got, it won’t be enough 



Alice Norton, 17 

“The best thing about tramping is no 
phones, no technology and no wi-fi - you 
can switch off from the world. I also like 
the sense of accomplishment you get. 

“My best tramp would be my first 
tramp without parents, with my friend 
Lucy when we were 1 5. But I also loved 
the Lockett Range with my older sister 
Hannah and dad a few years back. 

“Dad’s great to tramp with because 
he keeps us occupied with conversations 
about politics and plants and life in 




Fergus McIntosh, 14 

“The campsite has to be cool, not dull. 
There has to be a water-source nearby 
and lots of fun stuff to do - making huts 
with wood, exploring streams and wild- 
life to see. 

“It’s great to have a friend along, 
especially on a longer tramp. 

“I don’t like being able to see if it’s a 
long way to go, or being able to see the 
hut when it’s still ages to get there. 

“It’s best to arrive at a hut or campsite 
early in the afternoon so there’s lots of 
time to play and explore.’’ 

Worst tramping food Couscous or watery 
porridge 

Mum’s best attribute She’s good at sup- 
porting us when it’s hard. She’s always 
optimistic 

Advice for parents Take lots of variation in 
the dinners and breakfasts 



Mackenzie Norton, 14 

“I loved our Libretto Range tramp when I 
was eight. It’s the first big tramp that I can 
remember and I liked being on the tops. 

“The best thing about tramping is you 
can justify eating lots of unhealthy food 
and have condensed milk on the porridge. 

“We don’t have them anymore but I 
never liked those packet pasta and sauce 
meals - the sauce was too watery and I 
always burnt my tongue.’’ 

Dad’s best attribute He used to piggyback 
me across rivers when I was younger 

Worst tramping food Too many wheat 
crackers. Nutella can only soothe so 
much of the pain. 

Advice for parents Get creative with the 
crackers 



general - because, let’s face it, the walking 
can be boring.’’ 

Worst tramping food Mum’s failed dehy- 
drated mince 

Best tramping food Burritos fried in the 
pot lid with melted cheese 

Advice for parents Always have enough 
time to find the fun. My best tramp- 
ing memories aren’t about the walking; 
they’re about playing games in the tus- 
sock, creating imaginary worlds, playing 
in the snow and swimming in every pos- 
sible swimming location along the way. 
And the food - the food has to be good! 
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ROCKING THE 

iBOATii 



The decision to end 64 
years of rowboat hire 
on Lake Waikareiti has 
Federated Mountain 
Club’s Jamie Stewart 
thinking there should 
be more, not less, of 
these unique family- 
friendly recreational 
experiences 



F or most of us, rowboats are gener- 
ally overturned and lying above the 
high tide mark. They nestle in a nick 
of the dunes, or rest roughly amongst 
seaside scrub. We shelter beside them for 
a brew and sometimes admire their worn 
appearance and clever workmanship. In the 
right light, they rest in the foreground of a 
carefully composed photo. 

Trampers, so sure of our footing on land, 
often hesitate to submit ourselves to the 
wobbly world of watercraft. And if we do, we 
prefer to kayak. We press forward by our- 



selves. The timing, style and patience of row- 
ing is a bridge too far for many. 

Rowboats in the backcountry are another 
thing again: they are closer to myth than mad- 
ness. Long-suffering conservationist Richard 
Henry got by in a rowboat full of kakapo, roa 
and dogs. Adventurer David Lewis apparently 
rowed up the Whanganui, down the Waikato 
and round to his house in Auckland on his 
way home from school. We remember grainy 
photos of rowboats in strange places piloted 
by bearded men in shorts; Lake Minchin, Lake 
Daniell and Lake Hankinson spring to mind. 
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Rowing to Sandy Bay 
Hut could soon be a 
thing of the past 




Apparently five rowboats were wrecked 
filming a single scene of TV’s Intrepid Journeys 
where Jamie and Kevin tried to emulate the 
epic journey of Nathaniel Chalmers down 
the Clutha. 

This background of fear, nostalgia and gung- 
ho gives limited context to the sad decision 
by DOC to end 64 years of rowboat hire 
on Lake Waikareiti in Te Urewera, that had 
served generations without a recorded fatal- 
ity or serious incident. Lake Waikareiti is a 
great adventure. The rowboats enable a fabu- 
lous crossing of the pristine lake to Sandy Bay 



Hut, via quirky islands festooned with mistle- 
toe. 

Gillian Ward of the Gisborne Canoe and 
Tramping Club recalls the rowboats fondly: 
“For local people from Napier, Gisborne and 
Wairoa it is something we have grown up 
with; that journey has been really important 
to our families and our experiences of the 
outdoors together.’’ 

Ward speaks of romances that began on 
the lake and of the accessibility the rowboats 
gave to the backcountry for the very young 
and very old, unable to walk under their own 
steam to Sandy Bay Hut. 

Last year a party got into trouble on the 
lake. Facing a poor weather forecast, half 
the party chose to return by the walking 
track. One adult and two children chose 
to row and became exhausted, benighted 
on an island requiring a search and rescue 
response. As stated by Te Urewera conser- 
vation services manager Hemi Barsdell in 
a DOC press release, “they were wet and 
cold, but the outcome could have been much 
worse’’. The release went on to say the res- 
cue operation “highlighted the inherent risk 
of the boat hire and prompted the review 
and subsequent decision’’. 

My gut feeling is the history of safe opera- 
tion speaks louder than an undisclosed safety 
report.The history of safe use of these row- 
boats indicates that the real risk has been 
managed successfully. The perceived risk in 
crucial in enhancing outdoor experiences. 
Perceived risk dealt with through team- 
work in a beautiful setting will bring groups 
together and create fantastic shared memo- 
ries. People often pay good money for such 
experiences, partly because they are so rare. 

DOC, and in this case the Te Urewera 
Board, should resist the temptation to intro- 
duce premium pricing for this experience 
which would end the long tradition of locals 
and families enjoying the lake. The rowboats 
should be restored on the pre-existing terms 
and DOC could perhaps even investigate 
other opportunities around the country 
using the know-how and safety systems to 
establish similar services for future genera- 
tions to enjoy. o 



FIVE OARSOME 
EXPERIENCES 

Here are five fantastic 
places where hired 
rowboats could provide 
accessible, safe and fun 
recreational experiences 

LAKE OTOTOA, AUCKLAND 
The hidden gem of the Kaipara Peninsula. 
Just 90min north of Auckland, Lake Oto- 
toa, nestled in its own scenic reserve, is a 
great spot for a summer swim. But shore- 
line appreciation of this lake is limited and 
rowboat hire would open up a safe and 
family-friendly adventure near our largest 
city. 



WAITOTARA RIVER, TARANAKI 
The Waitotara River is a smaller version of 
the magnificent Whanganui River. It winds 
its way for kilometres through farmland 
into a magnificent forest. The best way to 
appreciate it all is from the river itself. 



LAKE OTUHIE, TASMAN 
This secret spot lies in the back of beyond. 
Past Whanganui Inlet and south through 
mysterious karst country you will find 
a short walk to Lake Otuhie. The walk 
takes you nowhere, but a paddle up the 
river to the lake is a great way to become 
immersed in this spectacular environment. 



LAKE TENNYSON, CANTERBURY 
A gorgeous lake in a dry basin with an 
established campsite. Lake Tennyson 
sits between the St James Conservation 
Area and Molesworth Recreation Area in a 
region where the recreational potential is 
only just beginning to be tapped. Accessi- 
ble by car, rowboat hire here would make 
an enjoyable boating experience for many 
people. 

SUPPER COVE, FIORDLAND 
The rowboat at Supper Cove was a favour- 
ite of trampers finishing the Dusky Track, 
but it was removed in haste in the 1990s. 
Reintroducing it would allow trampers the 
chance to catch blue cod and hapuka for 
a celebratory meal after a successful trav- 
erse of Fiordland. 
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ON STEWART ISLAND’S 
RUGGED NORTH WEST 
CIRCUIT, TWO TRAMPERS 
SEE MORE KIWI BIRDS 
THAN KIWI TRAMPERS, 
BY GILLIAN CANDLER 



L ong Harry to East Ruggedy was 
the best of days and the worst of 
days. 

It was the day we battled 
driving rain, struggling along 
a wild bouldery beach. It was 
the day that my tramping companion said 
she felt like “Scott of the Antarctic” as we 
trudged through quicksand into a bitter 
cold wind on the last stretch to the hut. 
But it was also the day we encountered six 
Stewart Island kiwi (tokoeka) in the dark 
avenues of manuka. 

Up until this moment we’d seen kiwi foot- 
prints on the muddy tracks and in the sand 
on the beach. We’d heard a kiwi call outside 
Yankee River Hut late at night and we’d read 
in hut books of other people’s kiwi sightings. 
We hoped to see at least one. 

On our fifth day on Stewart Island’s North 
West Circuit, about an hour or so from Long 
Harry Hut, we were descending to the hut’s 
old site and there, right in the middle of the 
track, was a large kiwi. Bigger and darker than 
I’d imagined, and such huge feet. As with the 
other kiwi we saw later, it seemed oblivious 
to our presence. We stayed to watch it fos- 
sicking among the crown ferns. Eventually it 
moved into the undergrowth and we con- 
tinued on with a spring in our step, delighted 
with ourselves as if we'd somehow invoked 
this kiwi to appear. Within an hour we’d seen 
a further five of the flightless birds. Two were 
juveniles having a scrap; one poking its beak 
at the other’s backside as they ran through 
the ferns. Having seen off the intruder, the vic- 
tor ambled back across the track less than a 
metre from my boots. 
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Those six kiwi meant we saw more kiwi 
than trampers on the North-West Circuit, 
despite being January and mostly fine weather. 

Philippa and I started our tramp at Lee Bay 
near Oban. Despite our heavy loads of nine 
days’ worth of food, we made quick work 
of the first section which is shared with the 
Rakiura Great Walk and were soon on the 
muddier track beyond Port William Hut. From 
here, the track seemed to stretch like chew- 
ing gum and we began to wonder just how 
much longer the day would be, when finally 
we stepped out onto Big Bungaree Beach, saw 
the hut across the bay and felt wonderful relief. 

We shared Bungaree Hut with Lawrence 
from France, who had already done enough 
tramping in New Zealand to have invested in a 
Backcountry Hut Pass. 

From Bungaree we headed towards Christ- 
mas Village Hut, through kamahi,tree ferns and 
tall rimu and along sandy Murray Beach. From 
here, part of the route follows an old log- 
ging track among regenerating bush and then 
undulates into gullies and creeks. 

Christmas Village Hut was a delight. We 
came upon it suddenly, looking up from the 



stony beach to see it sited on a grassy clear- 
ing right above the beach. In the morning 
we watched a pod of bottlenose dolphins 
from the deck as they swam by close to 
shore. Some trampers take a side trip up Mt 
Anglem, which at 980m is Stewart Island’s 
tallest peak. The really fit and super quick, 
such as Lawrence, could climb it in a day and 
tramp on to Yankee River, others stay two 
nights. For us, the North West Circuit was 
enough of a challenge. 

After Christmas Village Hut we went 
through delightful rimu forestThe track was 
dry underfoot, the trees tall and laced with 
white cascades of winika orchids. Kakariki 
chattered in the canopy and fantails enter- 
tained us below. 

The North West Circuit is essentially a 
coastal track, every day we walked along 
one or more beaches, climbed headlands or 
passes never higher than 400m and sidled 
slopes. On our third day, we came to Lucky 
Beach, which proved unlucky for us as the 
sandflies were numerous and we hadn’t left it 
far enough behind before stopping for lunch. 

The setting for the next hut at Yankee 



River was also a treat. We sat in the hut and 
watched the tide flow up the river and then 
just as suddenly empty outAt night we heard 
yellow-eyed penguins and in the still of morn- 
ing the trees were reflected in the mirror-like 
surface of the river. Just the sandflies stood 
between us and perfection. 

By now there were five of us in the hut: 
Lawrence, and Fabian and Oliver, two young 
Germans, whom we’d met at Christmas Vil- 
lage Hut. Fabian and Oliver were on their gap 
year and had never tramped before.They had 
the largest portable gas cooker I've ever seen, 
a 5kg bag of rice and an equally large bag of 
oats. And they were carrying tins of fish. 
Our dehydrated food by comparison was a 
whole lot lighter and more varied but was 
considerably more expensive, fine for our 
one-off tramping trip but impossibly dear for 
a couple of young backpackers. It was one of 
the stark contrasts between us and the tour- 
ists we metThat and being old enough to be 
their mothers. 

We developed a strong appreciation for 
their resilience. 

We left Yankee River early, enjoying the 




The first beach, shared with Great Walk trampers 
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With 12 bunks, Bungaree Hut is one of the smaller huts on the circuit 



nnorning sun shining through the canopy as 
we clinnbed through forest and then began 
the descent to Snnoky Beach. The view of the 
beach was innpressive: row after row of sand 
dunes stretching back into the bush. Down at 
the beach, we were faced with a steep dune 
about six nnetres high, at the top of which 
was the orange marker for the track. It wasn’t 
impossible or impassable, but it felt like a test. 
We were expecting another test at the end of 
the beach - would the river be low enough to 
wade across or would we be taking an extra 
hour to go up and over the bridge? We had to 
laugh; the river was only ankle deep. 

Not long after Smoky Beach we came to 
huge boulders in the bush that created an 
ideal lunch shelter and invited further explora- 
tion. Shortly after that we caught sight of Long 
Harry Hut across a gully and made our way 
there, battling through muttonbird scrub, keen 
to get there before the weather turned for the 
worse. Once at Long Harry Hut, between the 
squalls of rain coming in, we had a view out to 
sea and over to the South Island. 

Long Harry to East Ruggedy was meant 
to be a short day, so we again set out early 



hoping to arrive for lunch. Maybe our early 
start was the reason we saw so many kiwi, 
maybe it was just luck.Whichever it was, we 
arrived at East Ruggedy wet and exhausted 
but with a sense that we’d truly witnessed 
the best and the worst of nature. 

A rest day at East Ruggedy was spent dry- 
ing our clothes and sunning ourselves on the 
deck of the‘Ritz’ as the hut has been dubbed. 
Our three companions had moved on and 
another young German, Benjamin, arrived. In 



the evening we listened to a chorus of hid- 
den kiwi in the amphitheatre of crown ferns 
behind the hut. 

The hut books made entertaining reading, 
filled with animal sightings, hard luck stories, 
moans about other people’s mess, or useful 
trail tips. In the East Ruggedy book someone 
had drawn a diagram showing how to get 
around the rocks on West Ruggedy that are 
impassable at high tide. It worked a treat. West 
Ruggedy Beach was wild and extraordinary. 
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The coast from near Long Harry Hut, Smoky Beach in the distance 



We were no longer facing north, but instead 
west out into the Tasman. Further on we 
crossed the Ruggedy Range, and Codfish 
IslandA/Vhenua Hou came into view. 

We’d been told the track to Big Hellfire 
Hut would have some of the worst mud we’d 
encounter. It was true. At times it was like 
wading upstream in a wide river of mud. We 
had become skilled at reading mud by then, 
figuring out where would be deepest, slop- 
piest or firmest. But here we couldn’t avoid 
being sucked into it. At times we fell forwards, 
sideways out of it or slipped deeper into it. 
In an extraordinary understatement, the DOC 
pamphlet lists gaiters as ‘recommended’ rather 
than ‘essential’. Every night we were caked in 
mud up to our knees, and we’d rinse our gai- 
ters in a river or beat the mud off, not wanting 
to carry any extra weight the next day. 

Big Hellfire Hut was a surprise. Despite read- 
ing all the track descriptions we hadn’t quite 
taken in that there was a huge sand dune by 
the hut. Benjamin ran down it to have a swim 
in the ocean. We stayed and admired the view 
from Big Hellfire into the interior of swampy 
Freshwater Valley, watching the colours of the 
land change as the sun set. 

From Big Hellfire we headed to Mason Bay, 
another long day, and another rock to negoti- 
ate before high tide. The track between East 
Ruggedy and Mason Bay was the roughest, and 



toughest, but there was help along the way. 
Dropping down the final steep section to the 
bay, we found ropes had been tied in place as 
handholds, without which I’m sure we’d have 
slithered all the way down. At Mason Bay, we 
knew there were still two hours walking to 
Mason Bay Hut. A couple of friends came 
along the beach to meet us from the hut, a 
pleasant distraction that took our minds off 
the length of the beach. 

Although there were only six of us in the 
hut that night. Mason Bay Hut is a relatively 
popular destination. It can be reached by tak- 
ing a water taxi from Oban to Freshwater Hut 
and then a flat walk from Freshwater for three 
to four hours. This is what our friends had 
done and was the way we planned to return 
to Oban. 

The next morning, we walked around the 
dune system watching banded dotterels 
scooting along the sand. Unfortunately bum- 
blebees have taken a hold here and become a 
pestThey were nesting under the deck of the 
hut and one stung me. 

In the afternoon we set off for Freshwater 
Hut. The walk through Freshwater Swamp 
was quite different from other sections of the 
circuit and we admired the unusual colours of 
the water and the grasses.We were rewarded 
for walking quietly by the sighting of a Stewart 
Island robin. 



The North West Circuit has a reputation 
as a rugged tramp for the hardy. Five years 
ago when I started tramping, it seemed out of 
reach. Judging by how few Kiwi trampers are 
recorded in the hut books, it seems this repu- 
tation is putting people off walking it. 

It’s a shame - they’re missing out on some- 
thing very special. © 



WILD FILE 

Access The North-West Circuit 
starts and ends at Oban on 
Stewart Island. 

Grade Moderate-difficult 
Time 8- 1 0 days. Lee Bay to 
Bungaree Hut, 6-7hr; Bungaree 
Hut to Christmas Village Hut, 6hr; 
Christmas Village Hut to Yankee 
River Hut, 6hr;Yankee River Hut 
to Long Harry 5 hr. Long Harry 
Hut to East Ruggedy Hut 5-6hr; 
East Ruggedy Hut to Big Hellfire 
Hut, 7-8hr, Big Hellfire Hut to 
Mason Bay Hut 7hr; Mason Bay 
Hut to Freshwater Hut, 3hr 
Map CH08, CH09, CJ08, CJ09 
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Improve flexibility, strength and balance with these five yoga 
moves especially for trampers. By Megan Sety 




P eople are always touting the health 
benefits of yoga. Among other 
things, it can lower blood pres- 
sure, reduce stress, improve pos- 
ture, relieve chronic pain and build 
bone strength to prevent osteoporosis. 

Yoga provides specific benefits for tramp- 
ers, too. Those tight hamstrings, calves and 
ankles after a tramp can all be relieved with 
the right yoga exercises. But it’s not just 
about stretching and improving flexibility. 
A number of poses also build strength in 
a low impact way through slow movement 
and holding of poses.This allows you to pay 
attention to aches and pains, avoiding exac- 
erbating current injuries. 



Yoga incorporates a fair amount of balance, 
which can strengthen ankle and knee joints 
and improve your balance on tricky terrain. 

Yoga also includes exercises that can help 
you learn to regulate your breath, making it 
easier to find a more relaxed breathing pat- 
tern when trudging up that 1 000m peak. 

The five poses here offer a mix of strength, 
balance and stretching ideal for walkers, 
trampers and mountaineers. Take your shoes 
off and practise them on the track or in a hut. 

Every time you practise them, you’ll build 
a little more strength, balance or flexibility. 
You can move from one pose to the next 
in the order shown here or pick just one to 
work on. 
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►►Stay in the pose for 3-5 breaths 
►►To come out of the pose, bend the right 
knee slowly, hinge at the hips, lever your arms 
and chest back up. Then move to the other 
side. 



chest is level with your hips. Do not round 
the lower back. Reach your fingertips or 
i hands to the floor. If this is difficult or you 
^■r feel any strain in your back, place your hands 
on a table, chair or tree stump 
►►If your back and hamstrings feel OK, fold 
deeper, relaxing your head and bringing your 
chest closer to your thighs 
►►You should feel a stretch in your ham- 
strings and possibly in your groin (inner 
thighs) 

►►Stay in the pose for 3-5 breaths. If it feels 
comfortable, repeat the stretch 
►►To come out of the pose, bring your chest 
up to the level of your hips, then bring your 
hands to your hips and raise your chest 
upright. 



LUNGE 

Stretches the groin, hips and quadriceps 
►►Start with your feet as wide as your hips 
►►Bend your knees deeply and reach your 
fingertips down to the ground. Take a big step 
back with your left foot 
►► Be on the toes of your back foot with your 
heel off the ground 

►►Your front knee should be over the top of 
the ankle or just behind it 
►►Ease your hips and groin towards the 
ground as far as is comfortable 
►►If this is challenging or too strong a stretch, 
bring your back knee down to the ground 
►►Stay in the pose for 3-5 breaths.Then change 
to the other side. 



■ I CHAIR OR 

POWERFUL POSE 

Strengthens legs, especially thighs, calves and 
improves balance 

^ ►► Start with your feet apart, about as wide 

►► Feet are parallel with your toes straight ahead 
' ►► Hands on your hips. Bend your knees. Sit 
I; your hips back as if you are just about to 

' ^^Keep a natural, slight curve in your 
- , ^ lower back. Avoid rounding the back 

►►Make sure the knees are facing straight 
ahead 

TRIANGLE POSE ►►Keep your feet evenly on the floor and 

Stretches and strengthens hips, hamstrings, then try pressing your heels out to the 
calves and side abdominal muscles sides without actually moving the feet.This 

►►Start with your feet about one leg-length apart action will feel as if you are squeezing your 
►►Turn your right foot 90-degrees to the together, but don’t let the knees 

rightTurn your left toes slightly in to the right 

►► Both legs are nearly straight. Be careful not ►► 
to hyperextend the knees. Tighten the right alongside your ears 
thigh by pressing the right big toe into the ►►Stay in the pose for 3-5 breaths and 
ground work your way up to 30 seconds or even 

vnnr ,rm. out to fhp .id« mim. ^ minute before resting and then repeating. 



WIDE LEGGED STANDING 
FORWARD BEND 

Stretches hips, hamstrings, ankles and groin; 
strengthens ankles, quadriceps and calves 



►►Step your feet apart about the distance of 
one leg length 

►►Feet are parallel with toes pointing 
straight ahead. Press your feet evenly into 
the ground 

►►Nearly straighten your legs, but be careful 
not to hyper-extend your knees. Try squeez- 
ing your thighs 

►►Hands to your hips. Lift up tall through 
your spine. Fold halfway forward so your 




TREE POSE 

Improves balance; strengthens ankles and 
knee joints 

►►Stand with your feet slightly apart and 
parallel - toes straight ahead. Hands on 
hips 

►► Focus on a spot on the ground about a 
metre in front of you - this will help your 
balance 

►►Bring the inside of the left foot to 
your rght ankle, with the left toes on the 
ground 

►► If this is easy, slide your left foot up to 
your calf. Stand tall through the right leg 
►► If this is easy, reach down with your left 
hand and bring the foot to the right inner 
thigh. Lightly press the foot against the leg 
while the right leg resists. Do not place 
the foot on the knee as this is dangerous 
for the knee joint 

►►To challenge your balance, look up to 
the horizon or sky, try closing one or 
both eyes or lift your arms up alongside 
your ears 

►►Step the foot down and change to the 
other side 

►►If it’s challenging to balance, place a 
hand on a wall or tree 
►►Stay in the pose for 3-5 breaths and 
work your way up to longer periods. © 
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Navigating at 
dusk during a 
rogaine event 
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Rogaining combines adventure 
with navigation skills, fitness, a 
fearlessness of the dark and an 
ability not to get on each other’s 
nerves. Edith Leigh discovers 
why it is growing in popularity 
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M aps have always fasci- 
nated Matt Bixley. 

Ever since he was a 
young boy he has loved 
looking at maps, but he 
never took his interest 
any further until he hit his mid-30s, when 
he discovered the sport of rogaining. 

It was a sport that combined well his 
love of running and the outdoors. Within 
four years he found himself racing with 
a teammate around checkpoints in the 
Czech Republic as he vied for the world 
rogaining title. 

But international competitions aside, 
rogaining is also a family activity for the 
Bixleys, including nine and eleven-year-old 
Samantha and Noel. 

“I love it,” says Bixley. ‘‘It’s like going 
exploring. You get to go on private land a 
lot of the time and see all those cool places 
no one else gets to see. 

‘‘The kids love it. It’s a very cool thing to 
do as a family. It’s a giant treasure hunt. My 
son refuses to stop and read the map. He 
just wants to run to the next checkpoint.” 
These are sentiments that it seems many 
other people are discovering and rogaining, 
while still a bit of an underground sport, is 
also growing in popularity. 

The last time Bixley organised a six-hour 



rogaine event in Dunedin he was taken by 
surprise when 80 people showed up, espe- 
cially considering he hadn’t advertised it. 

Ed Stevens, who has been organising 
rogaining events for the past seven years, 
says the sport is definitely gaining traction 
in New Zealand. 

His first rogaine was in 2007 when he 
moved from Dunedin to Wanaka. He was 
expecting a fairly low key event with per- 
haps 20 or 30 people, but was gobsmacked 
when 70 turned out. 

It was a moment that sparked an idea 
to organise more events around Wanaka’s 
stunning countryside and led to the forma- 
tion of his own business. Highland Events. 

The company, co-owned by Terry Davis, 
usually organises two rogaines a year. Five 
years ago they were lucky if up to 150 
people turned up to compete, but the last 
rogaine they organised attracted about 400 
competitors. 

Perhaps their most cunning move has 
been to introduce a three-hour family 
event which has proved hugely popular, 
Stevens says. 

‘‘We had a hundred kids running about. 
It was absolutely fantastic; they can’t get 
enough of it. We make sure all the kids go 
home with a prize, and often the parents go 
from racing around supervising the kids to 







Rogainers Christy McKessar and Tim Farrant plan their approach to the next checkpoint 



wanting to have a go at a six or 12-hour 
event themselves.” 

Map reading skills, speed and fitness, and 
a mental toughness to keep going non- 
stop for 12 or even 24 hours, is what it 
takes to win a rogaine event, but for many 
people the sport is more of a chance to 
get out and explore new territory and 
enjoy some team camaraderie. 

At the start of an event, teams are given 
a map on which checkpoints, each worth 
varying points, are marked. They then have 
a set amount of time - usually one to two 
hours - to study the map and work out 
what they think is the best route for their 
team to collect as many points as possible 
in the allocated time. Teams that go over 
the allowed time lose penalty points. 

Rogaines can be anything from three to 
24 hours long, with most events lasting six 
or 1 2 hours. 

Stevens says it’s an interesting sport in 
that it is not just about pure fitness and 
‘‘going hard out”, but navigational skills 
and an ability to think laterally are just 
as important. He has often seen slower 
teams that jog or walk around the course, 
outpoint faster teams running at full tilt, 
because they have more navigational nous. 

Another interesting aspect he has 
noticed is that more females than males 
compete at the events he organises. 

‘‘I put that down to the fact it’s not a 
race, but a competition.” 

Tim Jowett, who has been rogaining for 
the past 14 years, describes the sport as 
‘‘quite holistic”.There is the physical chal- 
lenge of getting around the countryside 
to collect points, but it is also mentally 
stimulating, and he particularly enjoys the 
navigation aspect. 

He has always liked tramping and did 
orienteering while studying at university. 
While rogaining does have similarities to 
orienteering, it is much more freestyle, he 
says. 

‘‘It’s a very flexible format, as opposed 
to conventional orienteering which is 
quite formal.” 

Instead of participants setting off at 
three-minute intervals on a set course to 
get from A to B to C to D, participants 
choose their own course and need to 
make strategic decisions based on their 
own skills and fitness. On a well-designed 
rogaine it will not be possible to get to 
every single checkpoint in the allocated 
time, so even a top-notch team will need 
to make strategic decisions. 

The ability to use a compass becomes 
necessary for the highly competitive, or 
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Electronic scoring during the Heights of Winter Rogaine 



when darkness falls, but for basic events it 
is not necessary. If a person can orientate 
their nnap to the landscape then they can 
rogaine. 

Navigating at night, however, adds a 
whole new challenge that you generally 
don’t get with tramping, says Jowett. “Being 
out at night is quite exciting and sometimes 
quite scary.’’ 

At the other end of the scale, Bixley is 
highly competitive and out to win. He 
has that thin, wiry look of a long-distance 
mountain runner and while I chat to him in 
his office, he doesn’t exactly jiggle, but you 
get the impression he doesn’t like sitting 
still for long. 

During a rogaine competition he and his 
teammate will “smash ourselves into the 
ground” and run as much as they can - all 
the flat and downhill terrain. They may run 
up to 140km in a 24-hour event, eat while 
on the run and certainly won’t stop to sleep. 

“Being awake for 24 hours isn’t that dif- 
ficult,” Bixley grins. 

When Bixley and his teammate, Robert 
Jarvis, placed eighth overall at the 2012 
World Rogaining Championships they lost 
the top spot by a mere 30 seconds per 
checkpoint. 

Of course, the high tension of balancing 
speed against making sure you are still on 
track can lead to tempers flaring. “While 
running around the Czech Republic we 
had a shouting match at 1 0pm. It was great 
because we re-focused.” 

Studying the map and working out your 
route beforehand is a little like trying to 
connect the dots, Bixley says. 

“You get different styles of map and you 
have to get into the head of the person who 



made the map.” 

For Stevens, of Highland Events, while 
rogaining has been a passion for the past 20 
years, he now enjoys the challenge of set- 
ting up courses more than competing. Plan- 
ning a course is very strategic, he says, and 
he particularly likes doing the map and the 
technical side of it. 

“I’ve always loved maps, compasses and 
GPS. I’m a bit of a map freak really.” 

Every event is run in a new location so 
dealing with landowners is a big part of the 
job. 

“I’m so grateful that we have really great 
support from landowners. In five years we 
have only ever been turned down once for 
use of a property.” 

A key persuader for many landowners 
is that rogaining events often put money 
back into the community. At the end of an 
event, it is traditional to have a communal 
feast, and usually local organisations, such as 
schools, will do the catering, and can raise 
up to $4000 in some cases, Stevens says. 

New Zealand Rogaining Association 
secretary Grant Hunter also says he now 
enjoys organising events more than partici- 
pating in them. 

“I find quiet satisfaction when walking 
around new landscapes, always at my own 
pace, plotting checkpoint locations to chal- 
lenge teams.” 

Course designers often like to take peo- 
ple to interesting parts of the landscape, and 
checkpoints may be placed on hilltops, at 
waterfalls or intriguing geological features. 

Many trampers move through the land- 
scape fairly superficially, following the sign- 
posts, the track, the stream or the leading 
spur. Hunter says. Whereas at a rogaining 



event, people will “go all over the place”. 

There is a richness in the landscape, 
which may not be immediately appar- 
ent, but which rogaining helps a person 
explore, he says. 

Topographical maps become much more 
meaningful. When plotting their route, 
teams need to plan how to move around 
the landscape without climbing and drop- 
ping too much. On the course it’s a matter 
of always knowing where you are, checking 
Ithe map and mentally ticking-off features 
you pass. 

Initially an off-shoot of 24-hour endur- 
ance walks and orienteering events, rogain- 
ing was first developed in Australia in the 
1 970s. The name itself is an acronym of the 
three people who invented it. Rod, Gail and 
Neil Phillips. 

Since then the sport has spread to New 
Zealand, Canada, parts of the US and is 
now growing in strength in eastern Euro- 
pean countries, such as Russia and Ukraine. 

In New Zealand, events can be organised 
by individuals, orienteering clubs or com- 
mercially. If rogaining sounds like you, visit 
www.rogaine.org.nz to find out when the 
next event is being held in your area.© 
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What would it take for a tramper of average fitness to 
propel themselves to the top of New Zealand’s highest 
summit? Matthew Pike talks to those who have done it 









It takes more than a good deal 
of fitness to accomplish this 






n 2009 British comedian Eddie 
Izzard ran 43 marathons in 5 I days. 

If an endurance runner achieved this, 
it would be remarkable. But Izzard 
was no athlete. He was a slightly 
overweight fitness-phobe in his 
late 40s. He hadn’t run since school and 
he spent just five weeks training for the 
ordeal. 

In most people’s minds, these factors 
seem to take the likelihood of complet- 
ing such a task from ‘highly improbable’ 
to ‘just impossible’. Yet, through extreme 
bloody mindedness and perseverance, he 
succeeded. 

Wilderness was reminded of this achieve- 
ment when we received an email from Dan 
Kearney. Dan is a keen tramper but is also 
a self-confessed I 15kg beer-loving smoker. 
But he’s set himself a goal that within 12 
months he’ll get himself fit enough to climb 
Aoraki/Mt Cook and raise funds for Men’s 
Health. 

This got us thinking; most trampers have 
probably never thought it possible that they 
could climb New Zealand’s highest summit 
- just as the majority of runners would 
never think it possible to run 43 marathons 
in 5 I days. 

Tramping the Pouakai Circuit, the Rees 
Dart Track or the Travers Sabine is one 
thing, but climbing Aoraki is another level 
altogether. Terms such as ‘crevasse’, ‘ice 
wall’ and ‘avalanche risk’ are enough to keep 
most trampers below the 2000m mark.Add 
to that the level of fitness required, and a 
trip to the Abel Tasman Coast Track seems 
far more plausible. 

But what would it take for an average 
tramper who does several day or week- 
end trips a year with the odd longer one 
thrown in to get themselves up to the 
country’s apex? Would you need years of 
training and perfecting technical mastery or 
is it feasible to climb it within 12 months 
while maintaining a full-time job and family? 

One who’s very qualified to tell us is 
Elke Braun-Elwert. The Alpine Recreation 
guide briefly became, at 14, the youngest 
person to have ever summited Aoraki (her 
sister Carla was four days younger when 
she summited for the first time two years 
later). Now 31, she guides people up the 
mountain. 

Braun-Elwert says an experienced 
tramper could be ready to climb it guided 
within a year, but to do it without a guide 
would take considerably longer. 

“We get a lot of climbers who have tech- 
nical skills and are physically able to do 



it, but the decision making and judgement 
process takes a lot longer [to learn],” she 
says. “That’s where there’s no substitute for 
experience. For guided trips, you’re paying 
for the judgement and decision making of 
the guide.” 

Alpine Recreation would never take 
someone up the mountain unless they had 
completed a six-day intermediate climbing 
course. After that, some are ready but oth- 
ers require an advanced course or a shot at 
an easier peak. 

“Mt Cook’s more technical than people 



think it is,” explains Braun-Elwert. “The 
technical crux is quite short, but is high 
up the mountain - at around 3000m - so 
climbers are tired when they get there. It 
can be different every time you go there 
and only experience will allow you to 
know which technique to use.” 

But she says experienced trampers have 
a great advantage over others who want 
to climb. 

“Most Kiwi trampers have a solid back- 
ground - they’re competent over rough 
terrain - a lot of internationals aren’t. Kiwis 
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tend to have a good base to work fronn and 
they pick up the technical skills quickly.” 

Braun-Elwert says a high level of fitness is 
innportant and, with 1 4- 1 8-hour days conn- 
mon, an ability to tramp for 12-14 hours on 
the trot is essential. ‘‘It’s a big slog,” she says. 

Training should involve good cardio 
exercise. ‘‘Try heading up a steep hill with a 
pack of full water bottles and empty them 
out at the top so you’re going lightweight 
on the way down, so as not to damage 
your knees. 

‘‘A good way to prepare for wearing 



crampons on the rough ground is to boul- 
der hop at the beach, putting your feet at 
different angles, letting the foot rotate and 
helping to build ankle strength and support 
muscles.” 

One tramper who was relieved to have 
prepared well for his climb of Aoraki in 
201 I was Mike Fyfe. He had big shoes to 
fill; his great grandfather Tom Fyfe was 
among the first party to ever reach the top 
of Aoraki in 1894. Mike was the first mem- 
ber of the Fyfe family to repeat the feat. 

Never having done alpine climbing pre- 



viously, he was concerned about the level 
of fitness needed so as not to put anyone 
at risk. He discussed his concerns with his 
guide Marty Schmidt. ‘‘He said I should aim 
to be able to climb 1 000m with 20-30kg 
on my back and be able to run 1 0km with- 
out stopping,” recalls Fyfe, who was living 
in Perth, Australia, at the time. His fitness 
regime included walking up and down a 
50m staircase in the middle of town carry- 
ing bottles of water. He also went running 
twice a week. 

‘‘The minimum required is not unachiev- 
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able,” says Fyfe, ‘‘but I wanted to be over 
that basic requirennent” 

Fyfe, who was brought up in Blenheim 
and now lives in Auckland, spent a year 
preparing for the climb, taking an interme- 
diate climbing course shortly before the 
ascent date. He learnt the mountain skills 
quickly and discovered his fitness was eas- 
ily enough to get him to the top - but he 
needed all his reserves on the way down. 

‘‘We’d had a few issues going back down 
and we didn’t quite make it to Empress 
Hut,” he explains. ‘‘We were just 150m 
short but with massive crevasses in the 
way. It was getting dark and a storm was 
on its way.” 

The storm was savage and Fyfe and 
Schmidt were stuck in the tent, without 
sleep, for a day-and-a-half. 

‘‘When there was eventually a break in 
the storm,” recalls Fyfe, ‘‘the 150m dash 
really took it out of me and I could see why 
I needed to be fitter. When I reached the hut 
I was so glad of the extra work I’d put in - 
without it. I’d have been really struggling.” 
Fyfe describes the trip as the best adven- 
ture he’s ever had. ‘‘It’s an amazing thing to 
have done for my family and myself. Get- 



"IF YOU WANT TO 
OLIMB MT OOOK 
DON'T LET FEAR 
OF THE UNKNOWN 
STOP YOU FROM 
DOING IT - irS 
VERY DO-ABLE 
FOR ANYONE 
WHO WANTS TO 
CLIMB IT” OMF E 

ting to the top was the best bit - I spent 
a couple of minutes thinking about Tom 
climbing it a hundred years before me and 
wondering how he did it with the equip- 
ment he had - it blows me away. 

‘‘It’s breathtakingly awesome up there. 
It makes the hair on the back of my neck 
stand on end just thinking about it. If you 
want to climb Mt Cook don’t let fear of the 
unknown stop you from doing it - it’s very 



do-able for anyone who wants to climb it.” 

Fyfe hopes one day to climb the moun- 
tain with his son Freddie. ‘‘Freddie’s only 
just turned one and he’s already climbed 
to the top of a six-foot ladder when our 
backs were turned - he’s got Tom Fyfe in 
his blood!” 

Fyfe was 34 when he summited Aoraki, 
but it isn’t just an achievement for the 
young.With no previous alpine experience 
Jo Morgan, at 58, decided she wanted to 
climb 3000m summits. Since making that 
decision and completing a climbing course 
she’s become addicted and Aoraki is one 
of 12 she’s now conquered. She has found 
the experience gives her an adrenalin rush 
- a legal high - and when she flew to Pio- 
neer Hut for her first ever alpine trip, she 
thought she’d found paradise. But Morgan 
recommends going with a guide if you’re 
not an experienced alpinist. 

‘‘A professional guide will look after you, 
give advice, make sure the knots are right, 
the anchors are right and I found that, for 
me, it was money well spent. 

‘‘Even though I’ve climbed many of the 
3000m peaks, I wouldn’t consider myself 
to be professional or adequate enough to 
go climbing without the help 
of a guide.” 

Morgan says being‘‘a runt” 
has helped her because she 
hasn’t had much weight to 
carry to the top each time, 
and being active in everyday 
life is important for plough- 
ing on when things get gru- 
elling. 

‘‘People have said to 
me farmers make the best 
climbers - they work physi- 
cally all day and are good at 
hammering things so their 
use of an ice axe is really 
good, so anyone in a physical 
type of job is at an advan- 
tage. 

‘‘But if anyone can do a full 
day’s physical work, whether 
it’s gardening, tramping, or 
whatever, then you’re fit 
enough to climb and the 
rest of it comes from your 
attitude. With many things 
in life people think they can 
give up whatever isn’t com- 



Relieved family members embrace Mike Fyfe (left) and his guide Marty Schmidt after the successful climb 
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Almost at the top, Daniel Mackay feels the burn in his calves 



fortable but clinnbing’s one of those things 
that, once you set out, you can’t give up.” 

Daniel Mackay was in good physical 
shape before he decided to climb Aoraki/ 
Mt Cook. He’d done a lot of mountain 
biking, but had limited alpine experience. 
He believes if someone’s in good shape, it 
shouldn’t take more than a year to prepare 
for the climb. 

Mackay had his own training methods 
for the Southern Alps adventure, some of 
which were a little peculiar: “I’ve found in 
the past that I struggle with high stepping 
with a pack and walking steep and rocky 
terrain downhill. To improve these areas 
I devised a work-out of hopping up and 
down a flight of stairs on one leg.” 

Despite his training efforts, Mackay real- 
ised he hadn’t put enough effort into his 
calves. “Calf strength is really important for 
standing on the front points of crampons 
and I was a long way short of what was 
needed,” he said. 

Mackay picked up the mountain skills 
fairly quickly and says dealing with expo- 
sure was the toughest nut to crack. 

“Exposure in this setting is the eerie 
feeling of realising that there is a lot of 
empty air below. 



THE SUMMIT 

- HOW TO GET THERE 

The most common way to ascend 
Aoraki/Mt Cook is via the Linda 
Glacier. It requires at least three 
climbing days - here’s a breakdown 
of how a typical trip might unfold. 

Fly to Plateau Hut (2200m) 

^ Climb the relatively gentle (10- 
30° gradient) Linda Glacier by torch- 
light, starting at 1am 

g| At dawn you'll be putting your 
crampon skills to the test on the 
30-35° Linda Shelf 

^ Then it’s onto the technical crux 
of the route: the 150m high Summit 
Rocks (60°) - a thrilling mix of rock, 
snow and ice climbing 

^ Follow the knife-edge summit 
ridge (25-35°) to the top of New Zea- 
land 

Descend via the same route with 
some great abseiling and arrive at 
Plateau Hut 14-20 hours after you left 



“Rock climbers will be familiar with the 
heart-pounding, palm-sweating moments 
when a glance below your feet reveals a 
valley floor hundreds of metres below with 
nothing but air in between. Even thinking 
about some climbs I’ve done gives me 
sweaty hands.” 

So for the likes of Dan Kearney and 
other trampers who hope one day to have 
a crack at climbing New Zealand’s highest, 
the message seems to be that it’s not as 
daunting as you may think. 

The skills and fitness derived from 
tramping have provided a jump-start to 
many an Aoraki/Mt Cook climber, but a 
good deal of commitment is also required 
to ensure you reach that minimum fitness 
level and learn those basic ice skills. You’ll 
also have to part with a few thousand dol- 
lars, of course. 

But perhaps a year’s dedication to 
improving fitness, a week or two’s dedica- 
tion to learning the ropes and a tempo- 
rarily decimated bank account is a price 
worth paying to be able to look proudly at 
the iconic, giant, snow-capped pyramid and 
say: “I knocked that bastard off.” © 

- Guide Marty Schmidt and his son Denali 
were killed in an avalanche on K2 in 2013. 
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In this day of digital everything why would anyone write in a tramping diary? 

Shaun Barnett still does and others too, keep a colourful, personal record of their trips 
and outdoor experiences 



t seems old-fashioned in this digital 
age: hand writing in a notebook. But 
I’ve kept it up for nearly 30 years, and 
the records of my outdoor trips now 
fill 31 exercise books. Another dozen 
record overseas treks and trips. 

The first tramping one is aWarwick 
3BI school notebook with a red cover, and 
the entries are perfunctory: ‘August 1 985 - 
Makahu Saddle Hut to Kaweka Flats Bivouac 
and return.With Michael Bennett and Darren 
Morris.’ 

Even a weeklong trip in the Kawekas the 
following winter, which ended in some drama, 
did not get much more than a few lines:‘Spent 
night atTe Puke Hut - snow! Next day plod- 
ded down to Mangaturutu in bad weather 
and heaps of snow. Spent night beside Makino 
River. Overdue at this time. Heard helicopter 
looking for us. Raced up to Makino Hut. Were 
picked up and choppered down to Pinks Hut. 
With Daryl Ball and Sean Husheer.’ 

No mention of the fact I’d been walking in 
just one boot after the other one had dis- 
integrated, or the fact my sock had frozen 
in the snow. No mention of Daryl’s feet, 
almost frost-nipped in steel-capped boots, 
and with blisters the size of pikelets on each 
heel, which made walking an agony. Failure to 
record the waist-deep slog we’d had through 



snow on the tops, or the hours we’d lost 
when we came off-route. Nothing about the 
bitterly cold experience of sleeping on the 
ground beside the Makino, with no sleep- 
ing mat. No lines to express the anguish of 
knowing we’d worried our parents, and no 
acknowledgement of the fine efforts of the 
SAR team. It was simply the barest bones 
record of a tramp. 

After I’d filled that first small notebook, I 
graduated to a spiral-bound 8B8 Massey Uni- 
versity lecture book. I didn’t carry it with me 
on trips, but wrote entries after I got out of 
the hills.This diary has more detail, but seems 
mainly focussed on route notes, track times 
and hut conditions - reflecting my ambitions 
to one day write a guidebook. I did, however, 
record the occasional conversation, like that 
following an unpleasant leatherwood bush 
bash in the Ruahines: ‘I said to Andrew, “I 
bet Jo will be glad she didn’t come”. I then 
thought, ‘‘I’d be glad if I hadn’t come”.’ 

After filling seven spiral-bound volumes, I 
grew tired of the effort needed to write-up 
each trip after the event. Instead, I’ve opted 
for a slimmer and lighter I B4 exercise book, 
in which I happily record the trip as it hap- 
pens. Each evening I jot my impressions, and 
occasionally record conversations. Some- 
times I write at lunchtime, to keep the events 



as fresh as possible. 

But why keep a diary? Why bother with 
the effort? 

On a personal level, my diaries mean I have 
a record of every trip I’ve done. Memory is 
faulty at best, and absent at worst. Re-reading 
diaries reminds me of tramps and even com- 
panions that sometimes I’d completely for- 
gotten. Other times, I find that my memory 
does not coincide exactly with what actually 
happened on a trip; and the diary sets the 
record straight. 

Writing a diary as the trip unfolds has 
also paid dividends when I write articles; I 
think it helps to impart a better sense of 
place and people than a dry account writ- 
ten later. For example, on a recent trip to 
the historic stone Sam Summers Hut, near 
Queenstown, I wrote: ‘I brewed tea over a 
small economical fire, using a kettle from the 
hut ... and found a flattish space to sleep. 
For all its charm, the hut smelt strongly of 
rodents, and besides it was a mild, fine, calm 
evening - perfect for sleeping out. There’s a 
small waterfall just above the hut, which sang 
to me all night, and I stared up into the lacy 
silhouette of the beech trees, with the odd 
star showing in the gaps.’ Such simple but 
enjoyable moments are soon forgotten. 

To a large degree, my diaries have been the 
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Ken Tustin sets the record straight in his diary entry on an ill-fated Ruahine trip 



basis of a career writing about the outdoors. 

But what about a trannper who never 
intends to publish articles? Why bother with 
a diary? Perhaps the most compelling reason 
is to provide a record for the future. Over 
time, even the most mundane things can 
become interesting. Nothing stays the same; 
huts, gear, people all change, and even moun- 
tains too.A diary, then, becomes useful for the 
historic record, a barometer of change. And 
it becomes a window into the past for family 
members, or historians. 

Chris Maclean and I drew on a wide range 
of sources to complete our recent book. 
Tramping, A New Zealand History, including dia- 
ries and photograph albums kept by tramp- 
ers. Perhaps the most visually arresting were 
those of Tararua Tramping Club member John 
Gates. An architect by profession, John took 
his drawing skill to a high degree in his A5 
sketchbooks, with its durable hardcover. Its 
high-quality paper echoes the work of early 
surveyors and explorers, who also used 
words and drawings to record their expe- 
riences, as well as try to make sense of the 
landscape. 

On one page John usually records details 



of his tramp, while on the other he sketches 
the scenery. Sometimes this was in black 
and white, but more often he would paint in 
watercolours. For example, his Routeburn 
tramp of 1999 shows scenes of Lake Mac- 
kenzie, Routeburn Falls Hut, Lake Harris and 
the Darran Mountains. Other diaries show 
scenes from a variety of trips to places like 
Nelson Lakes, Mt Owen and the Hollyford. 

Robbie Burton’s diary from his 1 980s trav- 
erse of the Southern Alps was the best-writ- 
ten one we came across, and the Tramping 
history includes a double-page spread from it. 
Another diary we would have liked to include, 
but had to leave out for reasons of space, was 
that of Ken Tustin. Now famed as the Fiord- 
land moose hunter, Tustin kept an outdoor 
diary as a young man when he was growing 
up in Hawke’s Bay during the 1960s. Like me, 
he cut his tramping teeth in the Kaweka and 
Ruahine Ranges, and recorded these forma- 
tive experiences in his diaries, often adding 
black and white photographs afterwards. Ken 
was then a member of the Hastings-based 
Heretaunga Tramping Club, and his diary 
reveals much about club life at the time. For 
example, members often helped a local mar- 



ket gardener before embarking on a weekend 
tramp. In his diary, Ken records ‘picking toma- 
toes all morning’ to raise money for the club’s 
truck, then heading off to Kaweka Hut in the 
afternoon. 

In addition to photographs, Ken kept news- 
paper clippings. These reveal the usual preoc- 
cupation of the media when it comes to out- 
door pursuits: covering the activity only when 
someone is lost, injured or killed.The clipping 
from his 1960-61 diary reveals the head- 
line: ‘Party comes out of Ruahines 1 3 hours 
overdue’ but Ken’s entry reveals more detail 
behind the story. The newspaper claimed 16 
were in the party, but Ken records only 14 
went. They’d found it heavy going in Smiths 
Creek which was ‘waist deep in many places 
and [we] had to take to [the] bush to avoid 
waterfalls, gorges etc.’ Darkness overtook 
the party, and with only a few having torches, 
route finding became difficult. After hours of 
struggle, the weary trampers gave up trying to 
get out, and ‘camped under a log’, finally stag- 
gering out to their truck the next morning. 

As another example of the historical impor- 
tance of diaries, Ken’s one finally revealed to 
me the year the Old Mason Hut was built in 
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the Kawekas, something Td been researching 
for some years without success. It was later 
than previously assumed: 1 957. 

Tramper and artist Hannah Joynt is con- 
tinuing the old tradition of diary keeping, but 
with a modern twist. While walking TeAraroa 
over the 2012-13 summer, she recorded the 
experience as a blog, but complimented this 
with artwork she made while tramping.“l was 
very much prompted by my fatigue with the 
way that we are practically cyborgs attached 
to screens, buttons and gadgets,” she says. ‘‘I 
wanted to do something that was simplified in 
as many ways as possible - walking and draw- 
ing.” 

As an artist and drawing teacher at Otago 
Polytechnic, Hannah wanted to make an exhi- 
bition of drawings from the trail. ‘‘I notice that 
my memories of the places that I drew are 
very vibrant compared to those I captured 
with a camera.The act of sitting, observing the 



place and drawing it made me absorb and syn- 
thesize what I saw and experienced in a very 
deep intrinsic way.” 

It’s that need to record what are often 
memorable experiences that motivates most 
of those who keep an outdoor diary. Some- 
times the end result might be an art exhibi- 
tion, or an illustration in a book. Other times, 
it might be a dusty collection of notebooks 
rarely seen; but there is always the chance 
someone in the future might find in them 
stories that have become interesting by their 
very age. 

In this digital age, some might view a hand- 
written diary as a curious anachronism. Fire, 
water and neglect can destroy a paper-based 
record, but computers are just as vulnerable. 
The fact that all hard drives fail at some point, 
let alone the problem of formatting and read- 
ing old files, suggests to me that the age of pen 
and paper is not dead yet. 




Hannah Joynt’s illustration 
of Camp Stream Hut, 
TeAraroa Trail 
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John Gates’s diary from a 1996-97 Hollyford-Pyke valley trip showing the cage over the Olivine River 
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The author enjoys the rare 
beauty of unbroken quiet 









































Ray Salisbury dispels 
the myth of private walks 
being for the elderly and 
unfit while tramping the 
Awatere Tussock Track 



M ention ‘private walks’ and my 
mind conjures up images of gour- 
met food, hot spas and, perhaps, 
monotonous, modified front 
country which poses no real challenge to 
veteran lovers ofThe Hills. No longer tramp- 
ing, these walks are for the elderly, or unfit 
urban-dwellers with disposable incomes and 
a penchant for paying someone else for a pre- 
packaged tour. Hardly an adventure. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
While attempting to dispel this myth, my prej- 
udiced mind was changed forever. With three 
cheerful companions from my tramping club, 
I embarked on a self-guided quest in Marlbor- 
ough’s Awatere Valley. 

A relative newcomer to the plethora of 
private walks in New Zealand, the Awatere 
Tussock Track was opened for business in 
2007 by Simon Harvey. At the tender age 
of four, he moved here with his parents and 
has developed a contagious affection for the 
I926ha of steep hill country at Glen Orkney. 
While Simon manages 5000 merinos and 250 
Angus cattle, his wife Lynda deals with track 
bookings and marketing. 

Leaving behind the rows of vines and win- 
eries of the lower Awatere, we arrived at the 
road-end late in the afternoon. Simon and 
Lynda were both present to give us a warm 
we I CO me. After we’d settled into The Cottage 
for the evening, they returned to give us a 
safety briefing. We made the most of their 
rural hospitality, asking questions and delving 
into the history of Glen Orkney, which was 
named a century ago by farmers from the 
Orkney Islands. Simon explained that half of 
the merino wool shorn from his sheep ends 
up in Icebreaker clothing. 

Next morning, we woke to the barking of 
dogs. After a hot shower and hot breakfast, 
we donned day packs and made a sluggish 
start strolling along the road. ‘This is easy,’ 
I muttered under my breath. Alas, a line of 
round posts, painted white, marched up a 
grassy farm trail, leading us off the beaten 
track. We soon found ourselves sweating up 
a steep spur, throwing off excess clothing and 
gulping down cold drinks. This is no walk in 
the proverbial park, I realised. 



PRIVATE 

WALK 




Marie and Bob top out 
after sweating up a steep 
tussock spur 



The rude awakening saw us follow nnore 
marker posts, ever upward, avoiding the obvi- 
ous cuttings of a bulldozed road on the hillside 
above. We trudged through rolling tussock on a 
bearing due south, over saddles, sidling ridges of 
golden grass, chasing rabbits, scaring hawks and 
herding frightened flocks of woolly sheep. 

Eventually, a lonely 4WD track snaked up a 
secluded gully, past an iron dunnyto top out at 
the lunch shelter; minimalist in design but suf- 
ficient to provide much-needed shade. My mate 
Bob is a generous gentleman, and breaks out 
the Bundabergs; one for each of us! We quietly 
sipped the ginger beer, drinking in the breath- 
taking vista beneath our feet; an endless Gra- 
hame Sydney canvas. 

A short detour over a hillock gave us our first 
glimpse of Tapuae-o-Uenuku, the 2885m giant 
which Hillary made famous. It looked tame, 
naked even, devoid of its usual snowy coat. 

Dropping down a 4WD road into the head- 
waters of a creek, the sun raked over the 
scorched earth like a search light. We were fugi- 



tives, hiding from the heat in a scrap of regener- 
ating bush where the Harveys have thoughtfully 
placed a bench. Bellbirds serenaded us while 
fantails frolicked overhead.We were grateful for 
the opportunity to rest, as we braced ourselves 
for the final uphill slog. 

A farm road cuts through rugged ridges of 
bleached tussock, diving in and out of narrow 
gullies, meandering onward until we reached 
Cregan Hut at 650m. Our chilly bin and packs 
had been ‘miraculously’ deposited here by 
unseen hands. 

We were mightily impressed with our even- 
ing’s accommodation. Our hosts hadn't cut 
any corners in constructing a first-class luxury 
lodge in a sun-drenched basin at the back of 
their property. Cregan Hut is the creme-de-la- 
creme of tramper’s huts, sporting a barbecue 
area, north-facing balcony, twin bunkrooms and 
a fully equipped kitchen. Solar power provides 
electric lights and heating while gas cylinders 
provide hot showers and cooking. Sandwiched 
by toetoe groves, the cabin was built from 




Simon and Lynda Harvey have opened their sheep 
station to the public 



macrocarpa and gum trees milled on-site; the 
rough-hewn timber contrasted with a mini- 
malist, modern aesthetic. Lynda had added her 
own personal touches, such as a handwritten 
note to accompany her home baking. There 
was locally-produced wine in the fridge, and 
tasteful wall hangings. Not to mention a well- 
stocked library of tramping guidebooks, local 
histories, tributes to Kiwiana, and Dr Seuss 
stories. 

We were full of praise, as we indulged in 
the decadence of hot showers and cold beer. 
Gazing out the window at a postcard-perfect 
panorama of blue and gold, we delighted in this 
oasis of tranquillity where the solitary sound is 
the buzz of a bee. 

After dark, I set up my camera on a tripod to 
face the southern celestial pole. I programmed 
an intervalometer to make long exposures of 
the stars circling over the hut before retreating 
to the comfort of a soft pillow and down bag. 

Dawn heralded another perfect day in para- 
dise as we sipped coffee and prepared for the 
adventure ahead. It was a tough, uphill grind, 
hauling leaden legs up relentlessly steep tus- 
sock slopes towards our distant objective: the 
1 203m Twin Peaks. Cabbage trees punctuated 
the terrain, the Marlborough rock daisy, along 
with the odd snow totara. Dew dissipated 
quickly so our boots got dusty and our throats 
became thirsty. We peered upwards, search- 
ing for the next marker post which leads us 
along little ledges, up rocl<y staircases, weaving 
a precipitous path through towering bluffs to 
a signpost. 

We were at the track’s highest point, clicking 
off frames, my camera getting shutter fatigue. 
Timidly, we stepped over the edge, across shin- 
gle slopes, sliding down scree towards Billy 
Goat Saddle. 

Above us loomed the shattered face of Mt 
Malvern, climbable, but not on today’s agenda. 
The morning had morphed into midday when 
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we sneaked along the eroded northern slopes 
of the nnountain,our nerves tested on unstable 
scree.Trekking poles aided our balance, and we 
kicked the sides of our boots into shingle for 
tenuous footholds. 

Dancing through a nninefield of cowpats, 
we discovered Top Hut, erected in I960 for 
hunters. We dived inside to enjoy the rustic 
atnnosphere. A large teapot was boiled and 
we eagerly sampled the tin of toffees that 
Lynda left there. It is a pleasure to imbibe the 
rare beauty of unbroken quiet. 

There was yet more tussock to traverse; 
this time a sidle under the shadowy walls of 
Big Cregan, through a pocket of podocarp,to 
complete the circuit to Cregan Hut. Back at 
our base, we agreed that the day’s excursion 
should be rated as a ‘marked route’ for fit 
and experienced trampers. 

Our third and final day saw us reluctantly 
depart ‘our’ hut, squinting into the sunshine 
as it broke out above Big Hill, firing the tus- 
sock into golden glory. A two-stand shear- 
ing shed was explored, then we arrived at an 
antiquated musterer’s hut for morning tea. 
Inside the shanty are artefacts from a bygone 
era; the place reeked of human history. 

From here we were presented with 



two options. We resisted the temptation to 
return directly over farm roads and instead 
hopped over a lethargic creek. Ducking into a 
gully of second-growth natives, we marvelled 
how the bush here has survived the ravages 
of fire and felling which devastated much of 
Marlborough’s original forest cover.The land- 
owners have protected this valley with a QE2 
covenant - the abundant birdsong is testa- 
ment to their wisdom. 

My friends revelled in the identification of 
native plants that are endemic to this region. 
This is truly a botanist’s paradise. 

Grunting up onto the tussock tops, we 
sidled along sheep trails for an age, before 
reaching a corrugated iron shelter for a 
bite of lunch. Farm tracks led us back to the 
homestead where the hospitable Harveys 
were waiting for us. 

We heartily recommend the Tussock 
Track to any battle-hardened tramper or 
seasoned adventurer who isn’t too proud to 
relinquish their heavy swag for a light day- 
pack; to swap dehydrated food for a chilly 
bin of fresh food; to trade boring beech 
forest for open tussocky tops; to be a pam- 
pered tramper, if only for three blissful days 
of living the high life. © 



WILD FILE 

AWATERE TUSSOCK 
TRACK 

Access Roughly an hour’s 
drive inland from Blenheim 
Grade Moderate. Good level 
of fitness required 
Time Three days, 4-6hr each 
day. 

Cost $240 per person 
Note Your luggage is trans- 
ported to Cregan Hut where 
extra food can be purchased. 
Accommodation includes 
separate rooms, fully equipped 
kitchen, flush toilet and hot 
shower 

Further information 

www.tussocktrack.co.nz 
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EXPLORE HERE 



1 Te Paki Coastal Track, 
Northland 

2 Great Taste Trail, Tasman 

3 Mt Charon, Hanmer 
Forest Park 

4 Freehold Creek, Chau 
Conservation Area 

5 Pararaha Stream, 
Waitakere Ranges 
Regional Park 

6 Blue Range, Tararua 
Forest Park 
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TRAMPING PARADISE 

IN THE FAR NORTH 

Te Paki Coastal Track, Northland / easy -moderate^ 




A midweek break proved to be 
the perfect time to walk the 
Te Paki Coastal Track, with 
deserted beaches and warm sea 
temperatures enticing my husband Geoff 
and I to swim at every opportunity. 

The track makes for an ideal short break: 
three days will cover the 48km and the 
Waitiki Landing Backpackers offers a shuttle 
service and car storage. 

Kapowairua lies on one of the northern- 
most parts of theAupouri Peninsula and the 
long stretch of sand overlooking the tur- 
quoise sea is bordered by low dunes and an 



extensive freshwater wetland and lagoon. 

The trail is initially flat but its sandy 
nature means it is not especially fast walk- 
ing. We crossed the lagoon on a long zigzag 
footbridge possessing an almost oriental 
elegance. The short climb around a head- 
land offered marvellous views back to our 
starting point before arriving at Pandora 
and the pristine Whangakea Beach, where 
Geoff stripped for a swim. This is the first 
of two micro-campsites which provide a 
covered open-sided pavilion with a fixed 
table and benches, composting toilets and 
water supply. 



As we headed towardsTapotupotu Bay, we 
thought the sign-posted walking times were 
generous. The stiff climb out of Pandora saw 
our trail cross numerous small but sheer 
streamlets before we crested the ridge to 
find views north and west and glimpses of 
Cape Reinga. The slightly windswept veg- 
etation on the ridges is mostly regenerating 
scrub and manuka. 

We followed the trail over the first of 
several Maori pa sites (Tirikawa, 286m), 
descending a well-defined spur, ascending 
again above rocky cliff faces and finally drop- 
ping into the estuary adjacent to the DOC 
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Ninety Mile 
Beach viewed 
from Scott 
Point 




cannpsite atTapotupotu Bay. 

We pitched our tiny tent in the least windy 
spot and went for another swinn. 

In the nnorning we set off up and over a 
rocky headland and by 9.30ann Geoff was 
swimnning at snnall Sandy Bay before the final 
climb to Cape Reinga where we posed for 
the ubiquitous photos beside the lighthouse. 

The cape itself is tapu and no food or 
drink is sold there.A highly significant area to 
Maori, it marks the place from which Maori 
descendants travel in spirit form back to the 
ancestral homeland of Hawaiiki-A-Nui. 

As it was a fine calm day there was no 



WILD FILE 

Access Kapowairua at the 
end of Spirits Bay Rd. Shuttle 
service available from Waitiki 
Landing on SH1 
Grade Easy-moderate 
Time Three days 
Distance 45.2km 
Accommodation Camping at 
Taputaputa and Twilight Beach 
Map AT24 




^ To get this route on your phone, go to 
J www.viewranger.com/new-zealand 



dramatic clashing of the Pacific Ocean 
against the Tasman Sea - just wonderful 
unimpeded views. There are many inter- 
esting interpretive signs and I especially 
liked the story of Te Aroha, a spindly 
pohutukawa tree clinging to an inhospi- 
table rock face on the farthermost point 
of headland. It has never been known to 
bloom. 

Along the track to Cape Maria van 
Diemen, the landscape changed to dra- 
matic vistas of red and ochre dunes 
against dark cliffs and turquoise seas. 
Once away from the lighthouse we had 
the track to ourselves and the many sea- 
birds - dotterels, gulls, oyster catchers, 
terns - and part of a whale skeleton on 
TeWerahi Beach. 

After crossing the estuary at the end 
of the 3km stretch of beach we climbed 
across a gaudy landscape of dunes and 
pinky peach sandstone, with little plant 
life other than dune grasses. Shifting 
sands and infrequent markers mean 
walkers must keep an eye out for the 
trail, but we soon reached scrubland 
again and a more distinct path. 

The camp, fringed with pohutukawa 
trees, perched some 20m above beautiful 
Twilight Beach, is another gem. We swam 
and then foraged for fat, juicy mussels at 
low tide. The biggest difficulty was trying 
to steam open more than two mussels at 
a time in our tiny billy. 

On our third day we crossed elevated 
scrubland with views towards Te Paki 
farm and the giant sand dunes, before 
reaching the long flights of stairs at Scott 
Point and descending to the endless 
expanse of Ninety Mile Beach. 

We shucked our shoes and meandered 
barefoot upTe Paki Stream with its giant, 
sculpted sand dunes and creamy and 
mauve fluffy toitoi waving in the breeze. 
An hour’s amble brought us to the car 
park and a shuttle ride back to Waitiki 
Landing. 

- Lisa Mead 



Gasmate 




name 
that says 



quality and 
reliability! 



New Zealand's most trusted outdoor living 
brand, Gasmate® is synonymous with quality 
and reliability and is chosen by more 
and more camping Kiwis 
every year. 







Hiker Stove 

170mm pan support 
Piezo ignition 



f Sika Stove 

Compact size 
Lightweight, only 103g 




^ Micra Stove 

Lightweight, only 1 32g. Piezo ignition 
230g and 450g iso-butane canisters available. 



Available at all good outdoor equipment stockists 

gasmate.co.nz 
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W hen I heard the nnost scenic 
section (to date) of the 
Great Taste Trail had been 
completed, I had a sudden 
urge to grab a bike and give it a try. 

The stretch from the village of Riwaka to 
the beach paradise of Kaiteriteri officially 
opened in October last year. It completes 
the coastal section of the trail - the full 
stretch incorporating numerous cafes, pubs, 
restaurants, the odd brewery and a short 
but sweet ferry journey. 

The forecast was for persistent rain from 
early afternoon, so my friend Eva and I 
decided to start in Kaiteriteri to enjoy the 
most scenic stretch while the weather was 
good. 

We set off from the beach. The sea was 
calm, the tide was in and the lagoon was 
full and inviting. We crossed the bridge and 
turned right along Martin Farm Rd before 
veering left up a track underneath the 
Kaiteriteri Mountain Bike Park sign. 

This park has tracks for beginners and 
advanced bikers. Our track was at the easy 
end of the spectrum but, not being regular 
cyclists, it was a bit of a grunt zigzagging our 



way up the hill through pine forest. 

It was a relief when it flattened out and 
gaps in the trees allowed us to stop and take 
photos of Tapu Bay. We passed numerous 
cycle tracks heading in all directions but 
the blue Great Taste Trail signs pointing to 
Motueka were easy enough to follow. 

Before long we zigzagged downhill towards 
the road, under which the track ducked 
through a tunnel before continuing up a 
slightly uncomfortable hill with the ocean to 
our left. 

After this is a glorious descent to the flats 
of Riwaka; following the coastline at first, then 
across the new bridge over Riwaka River into 
an orchard. 

We cycled through the orchard, then 
followed the main road into Riwaka before 
continuing down School Rd, turning right 
along Lodder Lane and turning left when 
rejoining the main road. 

A designated cycleway took us over the 
narrow bridge crossing the Motueka River, 
delightfully separate from the traffic and, 
as we approached the 50km/h sign into 
Motueka, we hung a left down Staples St 
to a lovely stretch of coastline, where the 



track runs parallel to Motueka Sandspit - a 
popular spot for birdwatchers hoping to see 
bar-tailed godwits and other shorebirds. 

The trail follows Motueka Quay, passing the 
rusting remains of the Janie Seddon, before 
veering right along Old Wharf Road. The 
official trail continues to High Street, but we 
headed left immediately after the cemetery 
along a track which follows the edge of the 
estuary. It then bends right, following Wharf 
Road to a roundabout. 

The next section, heading towards Lower 
Moutere was the least pleasant of the day, 
following a main road with little charm, 
especially as the Arthur Range was covered 
in cloud. But we soon reached Riverside 
Community Cafe - a serene place to enjoy a 
drink. It’s good to have a break here because, 
if you’re not used to cycling, the next section 
takes the wind out of your sails. 

Unlike the mountain bike park earlier, 
these tracks weren’t designed for cyclists, 
and are considerably steeper and took us by 
surprise. Lactic acid was burning my thighs as 
I reached the top (there’s a long drop toilet 
at the highest point for those who have 
really strained to reach it). The surrounds 
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Cycling past the rusty remains of Janie Seddon 




Crossing the new bridge over the Riwaka River 



Download the route of this trip at www.wildernessmag.co.nz 



are pleasant with paddocks, ocean views 
and, under nornnal circunnstances, a great 
vista of the Arthur Range. But the weather 
was starting to close in and we needed to 
crack on. 

It wasn’t long to Harley Road and, 
subsequently, a fantastic reward for all the 
previous hard work. I barely had to pedal as 
I rocketed downhill with a refreshing breeze 
cooling nny hot red face. 

As the road bent to the right to join 
The Coastal Highway, we forked left and 
continued for another 300m or so before a 
track led right, ducking through a beautifully 
painted tunnel under SH60 and heading into 
Tasman village. 

- Matthew Pike 



WILD FILE 

Access Kaiteriteri 
waterfront 

Grade Easy/moderate 
Time 4-5hr 
Distance 33km 
Map BP25, BQ25 
Further information Bikes 
can be hired from the 
Gentle Cycling Company 
in Stoke 




□ 



Vie wranger 



To get this route on your phone, go to 
www.viewranger.com/new-zealand 







GORETEX 



Bhutan Lady MFS 



JUST BRILLIANT 



Bhutan MFS 



MEINDI 



Available At 



Torpedo? - Nationwide 



www.torpedo7.co.nz 



TreknTravel - Hamilton 



www.tf ekntra veLco, nz 
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OVERHEATED 

OVER 

HANMER 

Mt Charon, Hanmer 
Conservation Park 
DimcuiT i 



G host Gully didn’t look appealing. 

It was choked with sonne type of 
vibrant green scrub which at this 
point, high on the Hannner Range 
west of Jacks Pass, I just couldn’t quite iden- 
tify. Anyway, I was confident of not heading 
that way as the scrub looked mighty thick 
and the ridge crest was my destination - but 
even that seemed to be a mission. 

Up to then I’d been travelling well, hav- 
ing left Christchurch in the early hours to 
arrive before dawn at Jacks Pass. From there 
I trekked up and over Dumblane, 1 303m, a 
rounded summit directly opposite Mt Iso- 
bel; Hanmer Springs’ well known and much 
climbed foothill. 

Dumblane offered a grand view of the 
Hanmer Plain and north into the Clarence 
Valley as well as sporting a remarkable com- 
munity of alpine Spaniard grasses. 

Beyond Dumblane is an equally large 
and deep pass, about I km across, requiring 
a 300m descent and another climb to gain 
the ridge proper, where the range winds on 
again over minor, unnamed points to reach 
Mt Charon. 

The day had warmed considerably and it 
was absolutely still on the ridge. 

At 1 400m, the ridge turned more westerly 
and I began a slow climb over bluffy bumps 
to Mt Charon.Trying to conserve both water 
and energy in the increasing heat, I took 
advantage of a breeze funnelling up through 
the cliffs on the Hanmer side while trying to 
maintain a direct approach onto Mt Charon. 

Pausing to consider my options, I briefly 
considered turning back, but with the summit 
less that 2km away and on such a beautiful 
day I chose to slog on and, a few small bluffs 
later, I was at the summit. One water bottle 
was empty and the other, a Thermos of hot 
water for tea, was being carefully conserved. 




Download the route of this trip at www.wildernessmag.co.nz 

Summit of Mt Charon with Hanmer Plain below 



It was a long way down and there was no 
water, other than at the mouth of Ghost 
Gully where it meets the Styx River on the 
Clarence side of the range. Not a pleasing 
thought. 

The summit view was magnificent and cov- 
ered much of the Waiau Valley, Hanmer and 
St James ranges, parts of Molesworth and the 
great bare slopes of the Organ Range. 

Descent was at first easy and I made good 
time retracing my steps, though I began to 
feel the effect of dehydration. 

A brief rest seemed to revive me so I car- 
ried on. Dumblane was close, but as climbing 
it to make the descent to the road entailed a 
huge effort, I struck off the ridge down a spur 
on the edge of Ghost Gully. 

The heat was appalling and I could only 
think of getting to the water I could see 
below in the valley, but first there was that 
scrub I had seen on my way up to deal with. 
It was broom, massed in virtually impenetra- 
ble mats over the valley floor and walls. I 



managed to skirt the worst, finally entering it 
lower down where I clambered through the 
branches, poised over black holes, scratched 
and beaten, to be spat out down a final steep 
bank onto the rocky riverbed where clear, 
cool water flowed. 

- Pat Barrett 



WILD FILE 

Access Jacks Pass, on the 
Clarence Valley Road north of 
Hanmer Springs 
Grade Difficult 
Time 3-4hr to summit 
Map BT24, BU24 



□ 



To get this route on your phone, go to 
www.viewranger.com/new-zealand 
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“^ Freehold Creek, Ohag Consdfvatipn Area / moderate 



Download the route of this trip at www.wildernessmag.co.nz 



The steep cliffs 
overAhuriri River 






F or Te Araroa Trail walkers, the East 
AhuririTrack marks the start of another 
epic tramping section between Lake 
Ohau and Lake Hawea. I had hitched 
a ride from Twizel in the late afternoon to 
the Glen Mary Ski Club on Lake Ohau Road 
(more like a collection of cabins). 

The track began on a 4WD road, which 
eventually turned up Freehold Creek, climbing 
gently through beech forest to a charming 
informal campsite right below the tree-line. I 
first visited this lovely camping spot years ago 
and had fond memories of the night spent 
listening to the gushing waters of the creek. 

The next morning, after a short climb past 
the tree-line, the track turned south-west 
and over a saddle to follow the Ahuriri River 
East Branch downstream. 

At this point the trail markers become few 
and far between, but it’s hard to get lost when 
all you have to do is follow the river. 

The going is rather slow, as the rough 
unformed track is hard on the ankles. I also 



had to cross the river multiple times to avoid 
gorged sections and large expanses of gorse. 

Finally, I emerged from the East Ahuriri 
River to the wider Ahuriri Valley. The view 
before me was simply stunning, but was also 
a little daunting. The Ahuriri River seemed 
like a canyon, with near-vertical cliffs on both 
sides and I knew I had to get across to the 
other side. 

I made my way down the steep slope, half 
walking, half sliding with the loose scree. 
Crossing the river proved challenging. It was 
up to waist high in mid-stream, the current 
was also strong. I moved slowly, taking my 
next step only when I was certain I had a 
good foothold. 

Having made it across the river, I paused 
to refill my water reservoir while searching 
for the next set of trail markers. It seemed 
they stopped at the base of the cliff with the 
next one appearing at the top. I had to fill in 
a bit of the missing information myself, and, 
spotting a farm track a couple of hundred 



metres away, used this to get to the top. 

From here, it was a short walk to the car 
park at Birchwood Road - the start of the 
next section of Te Araroa: the Birchwood 
Track to Lake Hawea. For me though, it was 
already 7pm by the time I got to the car park, 
so I decided to call it a day and pitched my 
tent a little way down from the car park near 
the Avon Burn. 

- Jingyi Tan 



WILD FILE 

Access From Glen Mary Ski 
Club on Lake Ohau Road 
Grade Moderate 
Time 2 days 
Distance 26.9km 
Map BZ14, CA14 




- 



To get this route on your phone, go to 
www.viewranger.com/new-zealand 
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Stream and ZFon Ric^e T rack, 
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W hen our friends asked us 
to tramp Pararaha Stream 
with them, they warned of 
scrambling up rock faces 
and swimming through deep sections of 
stream. We were keen for an adventure, so 
we packed our wetsuits, carefully stowed our 
lunch in waterproof bags and met them at 
Karekare Beach. 

We set off through the pohutukawa glade 
and stepped out onto the dark sand of 
Karekare. We headed south along the beach, 
with cliffs looming on our left and the sea on 
the rightAfter Cowan Point the track turned 
inland, over sand dunes and patches of flax and 
toetoe. We walked through the old railway 
tunnel at Tunnel Point and stopped beside 
a pond for a snack. After that was a scenic 
stretch of coastal wetland, we wandered past 
a series of small lakes fringed with raupo 
and cabbage trees, following the boardwalks 
across the mangroves to the shelter beside 
the Pararaha campground. 

A sign announced the ‘Pararaha Stream 
is a route, for experienced trampers only’. I 
hoped the kids were up to it. 

We pulled on our wetsuits and headed 
straight up the stream, rock hopping through 
the shallows. I soon realised I didn’t need 
to worry about the youngsters - with their 
natural agility and low centre of gravity, they 
had no problems. I was the slow one. 



Further upstream massive boulders blocked 
the way. With clenched teeth, I overcame my 
fear of heights to climb past them. The gorge 
grew deeper and the stream was higher. Soon 
the only way ahead was through the water, 
which was up to my shoulders. 

Our seven-year-old, the youngest of our 
group, was scared and we had to carry him 
at this point. The water was very cold and I 
was thankful for my wetsuit. At the far side, 
the boulders were smooth and slippery with 
algae, making it difficult to get out of the water. 
We managed to pull ourselves onto a huge 
tree trunk and when I looked around I saw 
there were many old kauri trunks wedged in 
the rocks, remnants of the kauri logging era. 

Further on, the kids discovered a natural 
waterslide where slimy weed formed a 
cushion over the sloping rock. We continued 
upstream, sometimes on the banks, sometimes 
in the stream itself, often clambering up the 
sides of the gorge. It was thrilling, if a little 
nerve-racking in places. 

Later, when we reached the first of several 
waterfalls - a vertical lOm - I was shaking 
as I scrambled up the side. After carefully 
checking for rocks, the others jumped down 
into the pool beneath then climbed back up. 
If that wasn’t exciting enough, soon we were 
challenged by a swim of 20m through deep 
water, well over our heads. Our youngest 
clung to his dad’s back like a baby monkey. 



After that the stream became shallower 
and we trooped on happily to the junction 
with the Odiin Timber Track. We followed it 
for about 1 5min to Lone Kauri Road then we 
turned onto the Buck Taylor Track. 

Here, we noticed a strange smell like 
something cooking.To our right, great puffs of 
white smoke rose above the forest.And then 
we caught a glimpse of the flames. Bushfire! 
We hurried down the Zion Ridge Track, away 
from the fire, as fast as our legs would take us. 

It was a relief to reach the pohutukawa 
glade once more. 

A helicopter flew back and forth over 
our heads, fighting the fire up on the ridge. 
We watched it swoop down to fill its storm 
bucket from Karekare Stream then fly to the 
smouldering slopes above to drop the water. 
We were impressed by the skill of the pilot 
and pleased to be out of the danger zone. 

- Katie Furze 

WILD FILE 

Access Karekare Beach 
Grade Moderate 
Time 5hr 
Distance 1 0.3km 
Map BB31 



□ 



To get this route on your phone, go to 
www.viewranger.com/new-zealand 
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1> WILD RANGE 



Acute four bunker 



T he Blue Range is an easterly 
outlier of the Tararua Ranges; a 
bush-clad ridge dividing the mid- 
reaches of the Waingawa and 
Ruamahanga rivers. The origins of the 
name are lost in the mists of time, but a 
reasonable guess is that it appears blue 
when seen from the Wairarapa in dusky 
light. Pioneering Tararua tramper Leslie 
Adkin recorded that the name has been in 
use at least as early as the 1 920s. 

The range makes a good starting point 
for several tramps into Tararua Forest 
Park, or as a destination in its own right. 

- Shaun Barnett 



1 Ruamahanga River 

The Ruamahanga is one of the 
Tararuas’ major catchments and, like 
the other rivers on the eastern side 
of the park, has two gorged sections. 
Trampers access the area on a track 
to the true right of the river. In the 
right conditions, the gorge makes an 
enjoyable summer tubing trip. 

2 Cow Saddle 

From Cleft Creek in the Ruamahanga 
Valley, a marked route leads to Cow 
Saddle, then descends to Cow Creek 



Hut. This is part of a bush route that 
traverses the eastern side of the forest 
park. 

3 Cow Creek Hut 

Cow Creek Hut is a tidy ex-Forest 
Service six-bunk hut, set in a small 
clearing beside the Waingawa River. It’s 
a good base for trips to Table Ridge, 
Bannister and the Twins, or Arete Forks 
Hut. 

4 Te Mara 

Te Mara, 1 1 04m, is the highest point of 
the range and lies just south of the main 
track over the Blue Range. Like most 
of the range crest, silver beech forest 
dominates here. 

5 Blue Range Hut 

This cute four-bunker is one of few blue 
huts in the country. It was built by the 
Masterton Tramping Club and the New 
Zealand Forest Service in 1 957-58. 

6 Klrlwhakapapa campsite 
This basic campsite at the 
Kiriwhakapapa Road end has toilets, 
picnic tables and grassy places to pitch 
your tent. 

7 Old Tram Track and Loop Track 

From the Kiriwhakapapa campsite. 



walkers can enjoy a one-hour loop track 
through a mixture of native and exotic 
forest. The tall redwoods remain from 
an experimental trial carried out by 
the Forest Service some decades ago. 
There’s an alternative walk along an old 
logging tramway, dating back to the 
same era. 

8 Mitre Flats Hut 

This large, comfortable 14-bunk hut 
occupies a pleasant sunny clearing at 
the base of the Blue Range, on the true 
right of the Waingawa. 

9 Barra Track 

Named after legendary deer culler 
Bert Barra, this track sidles above the 
Waingawa River to reach Mitre Flats 
Hut. After retiring from professional 
hunting, Barra lived out the remainder 
of his life in a hut near the Waingawa 
River. 

1 0 Waingawa River 

During summer low flows, the 
Waingawa River provides an alternative 
route from Mitre Flats Hut to The Pines 
car park. The river offers bouldery 
travel at first, but soon gets gorged, 
meaning trampers will get pretty wet 
in some deep fords - although there’s 
only one swim near the end. © 
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SWAYS 

TO BEAT THE 

MOZZIES 

Sandflies and mosquitoes are not 
easy to escape; they love spend- 
ing time around flowing water, 
beaches, lakes and rivers. They 
also show up in humid areas and 
in the bush. And it’s only when they 
attack that you realise you left your 
insect repeilent at home. Jennifer 
Hayto suggests how to keep those 
pesky insects at bay. ... 



Natural repellents 

Early Maori used crushed ngaio leaves to 
help ward off insects. A nnixture of ngaio 
and bracken/rarauhe fern soothes itchy 
bites. Reports suggest that vitannin B is also 
a deterrent, so foods such as Marnnite or 
Vegennite might help keep you off the sand- 
fly’s radar. 

Some other natural repellents include: 
orange peel, citrus juice, eucalyptus, lemon 
grass, lavender, catnip, tea tree oil and vinegar. 
Basil leaves are also said to repel mosquitoes. 




Don’t you just 
hate these 
blighters! 



Clothing 

Sandflies and mosquitoes are attracted to 
dark colours, so by wearing lighter natural 
shades such as light green, khaki and tan, 
and by covering your arms, face, ankles and 
feet, you can very nearly guarantee those 
little fiends will not get you. 

Keep moving 

You’re an easy target if you’re standing or 
sitting still, so keep moving and sandflies 
and mosquitoes are less likely to bite. 

Try not to smell too nice 

Sweet smelling perfumes, moisturisers and 

deodorants attract sandflies. 



Don’t scratch! 

Scratching at insect bites feels good, but pro- 
longs the agony and can cause infection. Instead 
of scratching, gently massage the area and it’ll 
provide some relief without damaging the skin. 

Become a bush resident 
Over time the body creates a natural immunity 
to sandfly and mosquito bites - that’s why 
tourists to New Zealand tend to be the worst 
affected. So, the more you are bitten, the less 
you are likely to be affected in the future.Try 
telling that to the kids! 

- Hayto is acting programme manager abseil, bush 
and risk management for the Mountain Safety 
Council 




Old fronds drape the trunk of the mamaku 



A SLIMY TREAT GOOD FOR INFECTIONS 

Riki Bennett explains the culinary and medicinal benefits of the 
mamaku fern 



N ew Zealand’s tallest tree fern is not 
to be mistaken for the ponga or 
silver. As the old fronds die off to 
make way for the new emerging fronds, they 
are often seen draping around the trunk. 

Maori have long referred to the mamaku 
as originally being a woman, but because 
of constant quarrelling with her husband 
Toroa, and the refuted warnings to stop 
by the Patupaiarehe (ancient fairy people), 
as it disturbed the peacefulness of the for- 
est environment, she was turned into the 
mamaku tree fern, to stand silently. 

The dead fronds drooping from her body 
are likened to her hair hanging in sadness 
because of this outcome. 

Her husband Toroa was sent to roam the 
sea in the form of an albatross. 

The mamaku can be a helpful plant if you 
happen to run short of food in the bush. 



as it’s easily obtainable if you find one low 
enough to reach. The new shoot is the one 
you’re after. 

Break it away from the centre and rub 
off the hairs. I’ve been told that you leave 
the curly end (koru) at the base of the tree 
as respect for taking the new frond. 

After peeling off the outer skin you can 
eat the inner white flesh raw or by either 
boiling it or cooking in the embers of a fire. 
If you like eating something with a slimy 
texture, then you’re onto a winner. 

To treat cuts, burns and abrasions, smear 
the gum over these areas and, for infec- 
tions and boils, steam the inner-shoot pith, 
mash and apply as a poultice pack. I have 
done this with my own children and friends 
who have had infected sores. 

- Riki Bennett is a Waitakere Ranges Regional 
Park ranger and environmental educator 
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Wild Books 



WILDERNESS 

BOOKS 



Te Araroa A walkiiig guide to New Zealand’s long trail 



By Geoff Chappie 

$49.95, Random House 

THIS IS THE third book describing the 
3000-odd kilonnetres of the now almost fully 
established length of New Zealand trail. 

It follows separate North and South Island 
trail books written by Geoff Chappie, the man 
with the (almost) original idea for the trail. 

His latest book recounts the history from 
the establishment of the Te Araroa Trust (TAT) 
in 1 994 to the present day, but is mainly concerned with descrip- 
tions of the trail, which are broken down into sections varying 
from a few kilometres and a few hours’ exertion to multi-day, 
lOOkm-plus treks. Each section, or trail, is described in reason- 
able detail, has start and end points, distance and map references 
and is graded for difficulty. The book is well illustrated with 
images of many of the trails - and trail walkers.There are excel- 
lent 3D maps by Geographx showing where the trails run. 

Te Araroa is not simply full of route descriptions. Chappie, 
inveterate journalist and author that he is, adds comment and 
observation on all manner of aspects encountered on the trail. 
He recounts history succinctly and readers will be surprised by 
events, mostly forgotten, that occurred along the way. 

A reader, and a TA walker, will come away with a refreshing 
knowledge of not only the country being covered, but of New 
Zealand. 

Royalties from book sales go to the Te Araroa Trust. 

- David Hall 




CAMELBAK 



Canterbuiy Foothills and Forests 
A walking and tramyiing guide 



By Pat Barrett 

$39.99, Canterbury University Press 

BARRETT’S COMPREHENSIVE 
UPDATE of the 2002 edition of this book 
has enough walks, treks and tramps to occupy 
a passionate walker for a lifetime. 

It contains additional walks around Canter- 
bury, Lewis Pass, Arthur’s Pass and parts of the 
Te Kahui Kaupeka and Hakatere Conservation 
Parks. 

As well as a description, each walk is graded, 
has suggested walking time, access details, special attractions 
and notes on the geography and history of the region. 

There are 17 full colour maps showing the walks, and 
descriptions are interspersed with stories about some of the 
walks, the people Barrett goes with and his impressions of the 
journey. 

Barrett will be well known to Wilderness readers and most 
of the photographs in the book are his, many of which show his 
family, which is comforting because if he has walked all the trips 
shown in the book, one has to wonder if he’s ever at home. 

If you live in Canterbury, or plan to go walking there, this 
book should be in your library. 

-DH 



DRINK UP 

DEHYDRATION HAPPENS 
FASTER AT ALTITUDE 

LEARN MORE: CAMELBAK.COM 
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Nelson chef Maddy Bellcroft 
shows how you can save 
money by baking your own 
nutritious energy bars 



Maddy Bellcroft 
is a culinary 
educator and 
wholefood chef 
based in Nelson. 



ALMOND BLISS BARS 

MAKES 10-15 BARS, 

PREP TIME 15MIN, 

COOK TIME 15MIN 
These bars have no refined sugar, 
gluten or dairy and allow all sorts of com- 
binations of nuts and seeds. 

INGREDIENTS 

1 cup nuts of choice (e.g. almonds, wal- 
nuts, brazil, cashews) 

1 cup seeds of choice (e.g. sesame, pump- 
kin, sunflower, chia) 

1 cup dates diced and softened in 1 cup 
boiling water for lOmin then drained 

V 2 cup dried desiccated coconut 

2 tbsp carob or cocoa powder 

METHOD 

Preheat oven to 180°C and line a baking 
tin. Chop dates and immerse in boil- 
ing water for 5min, drain and reserve 
soaking liquid. Put all ingredients in food 
processor and combine until well mixed. 
Slowly add reserved date liquid until 
mixture forms a soft ball. 

Press mixture into tin about 1cm 
thick and score into bar shapes with 
a sharp knife. Bake for 15-20min until 
golden and firm to touch. Remove from 
tray, slice into bars along score lines 
and place on a rack to cool. Store in an 
airtight container. 



SUPER SLICE 

SERVES 12, 

PREP TIME 25MIN, 
COOK TIME 30-45MIN 

This delicious slice was 
inspired by one I tried from 
a local cafe. It’s perfect for 
tramping trips and great for 
anyone who is gluten or dairy 
free. I often eat it for break- 
fast, spread with almond but- 
ter and top with banana. 



INGREDIENTS 




3 cups grated fruit 


V 2 cup coconut 


(e.g. apple and 


thread 


pears) - you can 


V 2 cup sunflower 


also use carrot. 


seeds 


parsnip or zucchini 


V 2 cup pumpkin 


1 cup walnuts or 


seeds 


almonds chopped 


Va cup chia seeds 


cup brown rice 


Va cup sesame 


flour 


seeds 


Va cup coconut flour 


1 cup date paste 


(or gluten free flour 


2 tsp cinnamon 


of choice) 


Va tsp nutmeg 
Va tsp cloves 
2 tsp baking powder 



METHOD 

Make date paste by soaking two cups 
of dates in three cups water for lOmin, 
drain and reserve water then blend the 
dates to a thick honey consistency (add 
reserved water as needed). Any extra 
keeps well in the fridge. 

Pre heat oven to 180°C and line a bak- 
ing tin. Put grated fruit (or veggies) in a 
large bowl, add date paste and all other 
ingredients, mix well and press into a 
lined baking dish. 

Bake for 30-45min until golden and 
firm to touch, cool in pan and then slice 
into bars. 
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CRYSTALLISED GINGER AND 
CASHEW BITES 

MAKES 12, PREP TIME 15MIN, 

FRIDGE TIME 20MIN 

This recipe is full of good fats and protein, making it a 
good raw treat. 

INGREDIENTS 

1 V 2 cups cashews 3 tbsp crystallised ginger 

V 2 cup desiccated coconut 3 tbsp honey 
1 tbsp chia seeds tsp vanilla paste 



WILD CUISINE by Mark Banham 



WHITEBAIT SPRING ROLLS 
WITH FRESH MAYONNAISE 




Whitebait are Kiwi as, but sadly they seem to be under-utilised by 
many backcountry chefs. Next time you find yourself with a fresh 
batch of these glorious little fish, don’t just toss them in an omelette 
- give this a go! 



METHOD 

Grind the cashews to coarse 
flour, and finely chop the 
crystallised ginger. Put both 
into medium sized bowl and 
add all other ingredients. Mix 
well with hands. The dough 
should come together and 
hold a ball shape in your 
hands, if it doesn’t, add a 



INGREDIENTS 

1 ripe banana 

% cup almond or oat milk 
1 V 2 cups rolled oats 
V 2 tsp baking soda 

2 tsp cinnamon 

METHOD 

Preheat oven to 1800C 
and line a medium-sized 
baking tin. 

Mash banana with milk. 
Mix dry ingredients in large 
bowl, pour in banana mix- 
ture and combine well. 
Slice figs and stir 



little extra honey or water. 
With damp hands roll mix- 
ture into tablespoon-sized 
balls (you can even roll them 
in coconut or chia seeds) 
and place on tray. 

Chill for 20min before 
transferring to airtight 
container. 



1 cup LSA or ground almonds 
V 2 cup sunflower seeds 
1 cup dried figs 
% cup dark chocolate chips 



into mixture along with 
chocolate chips. 

Bake for 25min then 
remove from oven and 
transfer to cooling rack. 
Once cooled, cut into slices 
and store in an airtight con- 
tainer in fridge until needed. 



PROFILE 

Serves: Light meal for two 
Weight: 900g 
Volume: 750ml 
Kilojoules: 9800 
Cost: $19 (depends on the 
market price for whitebait. The 
best bet is to find someone with 
a whitebaiting stand and bribe 
them with pinot!) 

Time: 15min 

Fuel: 75ml of white spirit or 25g 
of gas* 

*Based on an MSR Whisperlite 
operating at sea level. 

INGREDIENTS 

lOOg whitebait 

100ml rice brain oil 

1 cup mizuna lettuce, chopped 

1 handful coriander, chopped 

1 handful mint, chopped 

1 cup Basmati rice 

1 cup vermicelli noodles 

1 0 rice paper sheets 

Salt and pepper 

3 egg yolks 

200ml olive oil 

2tbsp lemon juice 

2tbsp white wine vinegar 

SPECIAL UTENSILS 

A whisk and a couple of spare 
bowls for soaking noodles and 
rice paper. 



METHOD 

Make the mayonnaise by whisk- 
ing the yolks of three eggs until 
smooth, add the lemon juice, 
vinegar and a pinch of salt. 
Continue whisking while gradu- 
ally adding the olive oil until 
you reach a desirable consist- 
ency. Taste and add more salt, 
pepper, vinegar and lemon if 
needed. 

To make the whitebait rolls, 
add the rice bran oil to a shallow 
pan and bring up to tempera- 
ture. Drain the whitebait and 
place in a mixing bowl. Sprinkle 
with flour, add to the pan and fry 
until golden brown. 

Cook the rice and vermicelli 
as per instructions, drain and set 
aside along with the other spring 
roll stuffing. 

Soak a sheet of rice paper 
in hot water for 30sec or until 
soft. Lay out on a plate and 
add a small amount of the fried 
whitebait, mizuna, coriander, 
mint and vermicelli (use less 
than you think: it’s better to have 
skinny rolls, than fat ones that 
fall to pieces.) Fold the sides in, 
then roll. 

Serve on a bed of rice with a 
little bit of mayonnaise on the 
side for dipping. 



CHOC FIG MUESLI BARS 

MAKES 8-10 BARS, PREP TIME 15MIN, COOK 
TIME 25MIN 

A great snack for lunches or for an energy fix while out hiking. 
They combine slow release carbs, essential fats and protein 
as well as potassium. If you’re feeling extra decadent, drizzle 
the top with melted dark chocolate. LSA is a mixture of ground 
linseeds, sunflower seeds and almonds and can be bought at 
most supermarkets or whole food stores. If you don’t have figs, 
any dried fruit can be substituted. 
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Guide 



WATER FILTERS 
AND PURIFIERS 



Whether you’re heading overseas, into the backcountry or are in need 
of an emergency device, a water filter or purifier will offer peace of mind 
no matter the source of your water. 

- Paul King 



WATER-BORNE 

HAZARDS 

Most of us are aware of giardia and 
the incidence of Campylobacter, 
salmonella and E.coli in New 
Zealand. Despite these, by world 
standards, our backcountry water 
- away from farms and industry - is 
still quite healthy. However, there is 
still a risk that water-borne illnesses 
can be picked up - more so when 
travelling to developing regions such 
as Africa, Asia and South America 
where many viruses and bacteria 
pervade waterways. 



PURIFIERS 

Purifiers kill the much smaller viral 
and bacterial organisms. UV light 
is the most common and most 
effective form of purification (iodine 
tablets also work but have an 
unpleasant taste). The advantage 
of UV purification is that there is 
no stand-down period, which for 
chemical treatments can take 
several minutes before the water is 
safe to drink. 



CamelBakAII Clear $199.99 
Portable purification system using 
UV light to neutralise microbiological 
contaminants, impact and weather- 
resistant cap insulates UV bulb, LCD 
screen verifies success, recharge- 
able battery treats 60 litres on each 
charge. Purifier iife 7500-litres 
Output 750ml/min Weight 482g. 




FLOW RATES 

THE USUAL FLOW (OR 
PURIFICATION) RATE IS ONE TO 
TWO LITRES PER MINUTE. THIS 
CAN DROP OFF AS FILTERS 
BECOME CLOGGED WITH 
SEDIMENT. 

WHERE TO FILTER 

AltAJays ckeck, if possible, ujLaVs 
iiA LLe uJa{yZ\r upst/'eai^ Lo avoid 
covAiaiAAnAaLioiA. GiaiAdia slouly si/\ks Lo 
ike boLLoi^ afie>r ove>r >rapids, 

so d»Aauj yoiMA ujaie/' ujke>Ae ike flouj is 
sloiO kvAovi/\0, auay f>AokvA Lke ba/\k. Avoid 
kvAuddy uJaLe>A as ii 0|uickly clo^s filieiAs, 
iAAaki/\0 ikeiAA kav^d Lo p\jw\p. Use p>re- 
filieiAS Lo (reiAAove as lAAUck sediiAAei^L as 
possible. 

THE FULL SYSTEM 

A floating pre-filter prevents large 
debris entering the hose, an inline 
filter removes particles greater 
than 0.4 micron, and the main filter 
removes those down to 0.1 micron, 
depending on the model. UV light or 
chemicals deal with anything smaller. 
Unless the removal or treatment of 
water is at least 99.9%, there is a 
risk of infection. 



FILTERS 

Filters are the first line of defence 
against larger-than-a-virus protozoa 
and Cryptosporidia such as giardia 
lamblia and Cryptosporidium 
parvum. They remove sediments and 
organisms down to 0.4-0. 1 microns. 
The stated filter element pore sizes 
must be absolute and not nominal, 
or you could still be infected. 

CLEANING 

Clean most carbon filters with a brush, 
but don’t scrub too hard as the filter 
surface will wear away more quickly. 

If an in-built wear indicator becomes 
visible, replace the filter cartridge with 
a new one. Look for fine cracks on the 
surface; replace as required. If you must 
clean the filter in the field, make sure 
the input and output hoses are clearly 
marked to avoid cross-contamination. 



Platypus GravityWorks 2.0L 
Filter System/Bottle Kit $199.99 
Pump-free filtering, universal bottle 
adapter filters and back-flushes in 
the field, 2-litre dirty water collec- 
tion reservoir with Quick-Release 
fitting, GravityWorks filter cartridge. 
Flow rate 1500ml/min Cartridge 
life 1500-litres Weight 270g. 
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MSR MiniWorks EX Microfilter $199.99 
Field-maintainable water filtration with 
AirSpring Accumulator to assist water 
flow, compact design, carbon core 
removes unpleasant tastes and odours 
caused by organic compounds such 
as iodine, chlorine and pesticides. 

Flow rate lOOOml/min Cartridge 
Life 2000-litres Weight 456g. 



win 



dow 






SteriPEN Ultra $199.95 
USB rechargeable hand held water 
purifier uses ultra-violet light to kill up 
to 99.9999% of all waterborne bacteria 
and 99.99% of all viruses. OLED 
screen shows dosage countdown. 
Internal USB rechargeable battery. 
Purifier life 8000-litres Output One- 
litre in 90-seconds Weight 141g. 



SteriPEN Adventurer Opti $179.95 
Compact hand-held water purifier using 
ultra-violet light to kill up to 99.9999% 
of all waterborne bacteria and 99.99% 
of all viruses. Insert batteries, push 
the on button once and insert into your 
water container. Uses 2 CR123A bat- 
teries. Purifier life 8000-litres Output 
One-litre in 90-seconds Weight llOg. 



Contact 

CamelBak distributed by 
Extreme gear, Christchurch. 
www.camelbak.com 
Fill2Pure manufactured 
by Fill2Pure Ltd. 

P: 0800 000 707; 
www.fill2pure.co.nz 
MSR distributed by 
Ampro Sales Ltd, Wellington. 



P: 04 939 6800; 
www.ampro.co.nz 
Platypus distributed by Ampro 
Sales Ltd, Wellington. 

P: 04 939 6800; 
www.ampro.co.nz 
SteriPEN distributed by Outfit- 
ters, Auckland. P: 09 2384595; 
www.outfitters.net.nz 



SteriPEN Classic $139.95 
Patented hand held water puri- 
fier uses ultra-violet light to kill up to 
99.9999% of all waterborne bacteria 
and 99.99% of all viruses. Comes 
with pre filter. Takes 4xAA batter- 
ies. Purifier life 8000-litres Output 
One-litre in 90-seconds Weight 225g, 



Fill2Pure Clear Radiological Advanced Filter Bottle $49.99 
Travel bottle with a 0.2 micron replaceable advanced 
radiological filter that does not expire, filter slows down 
to indicate when it needs replacement but water is 
still safe, filters as you drink, 600ml, removes 99.99% 
of bacteria and viruses, also removes heavy met- 
als, pesticides, DDT and radioactive materials. Non- 
leaching BPA-free plastic. Cartridge life 400-litres 
(500 refills) Flow rate Drinking speed Weight 150g. 
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BACKCOUNTRY 

STOVES 

Because not all huts provide gas cookers, a portable stove is an essential 
piece of kit - especially so if camping is on the agenda. - Paul King 



BOIL TIMES 

There are so many variables to 
take into account when testing 
boil times that you should take 
advertised times with a pinch of salt. 
Air temperature, wind, altitude and 
burner size - even gas quality and 
quantity in the canister - all have an 
effect. Advertised boil times can even 
be averaged over the life of the gas 
canister. Unless stated otherwise, boil 
times in this feature are for one-litre 
of water. 



FUEL TYPES 

Easy-to-operate gas stoves are 
convenient and inexpensive to 
run and maintain. Technological 
advances on some stoves - like 
inverted canisters and radiant 
burners - make gas efficient 
even in cold alpine environ- 
ments. Liquid and multi-fuel 
stoves allow almost any flam- 



MAINTENANCE 

Gas stoves generally require little mainte- 
nance during their lives. Liquid fuel stoves 
should be serviced annually; repair kits 
are available from most outdoors stores. 
While they are more expensive to buy and 
operate, regular maintenance ensures 
optimum performance at higher altitudes 
and when feeding larger groups. 



WINDSHIELD 

Although some models 
have a built-in windshield, 
a separate one that wraps 
around pot and cooker is 
ideal, improving perfor- 
mance and reducing fuel 
consumption. 



mable fuel to be burnt: gas. 




FUEL EFFICIENCY 

Boil only the water you need 
and your fuel will last longer. 
Some stoves allow the gas 
canister to be inverted, pro- 
viding consistent fuel supply 
for the life of the canister. 



STABILITY 

CANISTER-MOUNTED STOVES HAVE A HIGH 
CENTRE OF GRAVITY AND CAN BE UNSTABLE, 
ESPECIALLY WHEN OVERSIZED COOKWARE 
IS USED. EXPEDITION-STYLE LIQUID FUEL 
AND GAS STOVES HAVE LEGS BENEATH THE 
BURNER, PROVIDING A WIDE FOOTPRINT 
AND LOW CENTRE OF GRAVITY. LARGE POT 
STRUTS WILL SUPPORT BIGGER POTS AND 
PANS - IDEAL FOR LARGER GROUPS. 



petrol, diesel, kerosene - even 
aviation fuel. 

Stoves that burn twigs are 
best suited to trips below the 
bushline. 



FLAME CONTROL 

The ideal flame adjustment 
is at the burner head, allow- 
ing fine-tuning from simmer 
to boil. Due to the length of 



BURNER SIZE 



Featured stove: MSR 

WhisperLite Universal 
($299.99). Distributed by 
Ampro Sales Ltd, Wellington, 
www.ampro.co.nz 



IGNITION 

Piezo ignition is convenient, 
but always carry back-up 
in the form of a lighter or 
matches. Liquid fuel stoves 
are more technical, often 
needing to be primed, and 
can take practise to light. 



the hose, fuel-source flame 
control is less immediate as 
excess fuel and pressure 
has to bleed through before 
the desired flame setting is 
achieved. 



THE SIZE OF THE BURNER 
AFFECTS HEAT DISTRIBUTION. 
A LARGER BURNER SPREADS 
HEAT MORE EVENLY ON THE 
PAN’S BASE; A SMALLER 
BURNER, ALTHOUGH POSSIBLY 
MORE POWERFUL, CONCEN- 
TRATES IT IN ONE LOCATION, 
REQUIRING MORE ATTENTION 
WHEN PREPARING FOOD. 
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Jetboil Sol Titanium Premium 
Cooking System $349.95 

Compact four-season system featuring 
Jetboil Thermo-Regulate burner technology 
provides consistent heat down to -6“C. 
800ml FluxRing cooking cup, push-button 
igniter, nesting storage. Boil time 2min- 
ISsec (500ml) Burn time 54min 
per lOOg canister Weight 245g. 



Jetboil Joule Group 
Cooking System $399.95 
Group system with 2.5-litre cooking vessel, 
jetboil Regulator technology provides consistent 
heat down to -I2“C, inverted fuel and liquid 
feed regulator, push-button igniter, 10,000 BTU 
output, see-through lid with strainer. Boil 
time 2min40sec Burn time 64min 




window 



MSR WhisperLite Universal $299.99 

Canister and liquid fuel burner, can burn 
inverted canisters for improved perfor- 
mance, uses white gas, kerosene, unleaded 
gasoline and IsoPro canisters. Boil time 
3min30sec-4min40sec depending on fuel 
type Burn Time 75-l55min depend- 
ing on fuel type Weight 268g-388g. 



per 230g canister Weight 7l5g. 



MSR WindBoiler Stove 
System $269.99 
Personal stove system featuring MSR’s award- 
winning Reactor stove technology, radiant 
burner and enclosed windproof design. Stove 
and canister nests inside the included Mitre 
pot. Also includes canister stand, 470ml bowl 
and lid. Boil Time 2min30sec (500ml) 
Burn time 95min Weight 432g. 




MSR WhisperLite $199.99 
Liquid fuel stove, field maintainable, 

I Shaker jet technology makes cleaning 
as simple as shaking the stove, stainless 
steel and brass construction. Boil time 
3min50sec Burn time I36min per 
600ml white gas Weight 305g. 



Jetboil Flash Personal 
Cooking System $199.95 

l-in-one design combining burner 
and cooking vessel. Mitre cooking cup 
with insulating cosy, adjustable burner 
with push-button igniter, insulating 
drink-through lid and measuring 
cup, temperature indicator, nesting 
storage. Boil time 2min30sec ( 
Burn time 60min per lOOg 
canister Weight 400g. 



Trangia T25/1UL Large Stormcooker Set $149.90 
All-season cooking solution for 3-4 people, cooker and pot 
set burns meths inside a windshield that doubles as a base. 
Aluminium construction, nested storage, includes two saucepans, 
frying pan, windshield, handle and strap. Boil time 8-l5min 
Burn time 25min per 1 00ml of meths Weight 865g. 



► ► 
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Solo Stove $115 

Wood burning stove made from premium 
grade 304 stainless steel, double wall 
construction allows warm air to rise 
between the walls, air intake holes chan- 
nel air to the bottom of fire, secondary 
combustion reduces smoke, heat shield 
protects ground from scorching, wind shield. 
Boil time 8-IOmin Weight 255g. 



Trangia T28 Mini Spirit 
Stove Set $69.95 

Compact aluminium cookset featuring 
meths burner, windshield, frying pan 
and 800ml pot. Nested storage. Boil 
time 8-l5min Burn time 25min 
per 1 00ml of meths Weight 335g. 



360 Furno Stove Set $74.90 
Stove and pot set with 850ml pot, 350ml 
pot/lid, canister stabilizer, pot scourer, 
aluminium alloy stove with three pot 
stabilising arms, adjustable heat output. 
Pots have heat proof folding handles 
made from hard anodised aluminium. 

Set packs into pots. Boil time 3min- 
20sec Weight 99g (stove only). 



MSR Pocket Rocket $99.99 
Small pack-size, glove friendly 
flame-adjustment. Wind Clip wind 
shield. Boil time 3min30sec 
Burn time 60min per 227g 
canister Weight 85g. 





Jetboil Jetpower Fuel from $7.95 
High-performance propane/isobutane 
four-season blend. Propane provides 
higher vapour pressure for performance 
in cold weather. Isobutane provides more 
consistent pressure as fuel runs low. 
Available in lOOg, 230g, and 450g. Water 
boiled lOOg, I2I; 230g, 24I; 450g, 48I. 



MSR Base 2 Pot Set $119.99 

Non-stick, nesting system saves pack 
space, includes 1500ml and 2500ml pots, 
removable Talon pot handle, lid doubles 
as strainer, PackTowl for drying. 459g. 



Contacts 

360 Furno Stove available at Bivouac 
Outdoor stores, www.bivouac.co.nz 
Jetboil distributed by Allsports Distribu- 
tion Ltd, Taupo. www.jetboilnz.co.nz 
MSR distributed by Ampro Sales Ltd, Wel- 
lington. P: 04 939 6800; 
www.ampro.co.nz 
Solo Stove distributed by 
www.thebloke.co.nz 

Trangia distributed by AHM, Auckland. 

P: 09 251 1310; sales® ahm.co.nz 
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WALKING 

POLES 

Walking poles are proven to ease the burden 
of tramping, sharing the load with your knees 
and enabling you to walk further, faster and 
for longer. 

- Paul King 



HOW POLES HELP 

Walking poles can reduce loads on your knees by up to 250 
tonnes over eight-hours. Correctly adjusted, they improve 
posture, breathing, speed and stability over most terrain. 
Ascents, descents and river crossings are safer. Fatigue is 
reduced. 

GRIP 

Most quality grips are made from EVA, which is soft and 
grippy even when wet. They should be ergonomically- 
shaped. 

SHAFT 

POLES GENERALLY COME IN THREE OR FOUR 
TELESCOPING OR FOLDING SHAFT SECTIONS OF 
ALUMINIUM. 




Z-Pole folding design and speed cone 
deployment, 20cm FlickLock Pro adjust- 
ability, EVA foam grip with breathable, 
moisture-wicking strap, non-slip foam 
mini-grip extension. Flex Tech carbide tips 
with rubber tips included, 60mm trekking 
baskets and compactor snow baskets. 
Length 95-1 40cm Weight 600g/pair. 



I 

window 





Black Diamond Trail Pro 
$189.90/pair^^ 

All-around pole for any season 
use, featuring dual-density grip and 
360-degree padded webbing strap, 
non-slip foam grip extension, double 
FlickLock Pro locking mechanism, 
interchangeable carbide tech tips and 
low-profile trekking baskets. Length 
63-1 40cm Weight 520g/pair. 



4 !» 



LENGTH ADJUSTMENT 

Each pole section is held securely to the next with external 
clamps or internal expanders. Clamps tend to be slightly 
heavier, but make for slip-free operation. Expander technol- 
ogy has improved over the years, but can sometimes slip in 
wet conditions or when there is a lot of twisting on uneven 
surfaces. 

BASKETS AND TIPS 

Qualiiy poles use a La/'c!-uJea/'l/\0 cairLide Lip fo/' co/\fic!e/\L 
placeiv^ev^L o\r\ LLe ^/'oui^c!. T>roLecLli^0 LLe /'esL 0^ LLe pole fv'okv^ 
dakv^a^e, LLe >replaceaLle ev^c! Le/\c!s ujLe/\ LLe pole Jai^s LeLuJee/\ 
k'ocks ai^d k'ooLs. TLese Lips cai^ dai^a^e L/'acts, so ujLei^ ujalkli^^ 
o/\ sofL Liralls, use Lke /'uLLe/' e/\c! cap. A s/\ouj LaskeL pv'eve/\Ls 
Lke pole ■f/'okv^ sli^kli^^ li^Lo so'fL ^/'oui^c! o\r s/\oiO. 

STRAP 

When used correctly, the strap gives control over the pole with- 
out a muscle-tiring grip. They should be made from a breath- 
able, moisture wicking material, be easily adjustable and be 
comfortably secured to your wrist. 

ONE OR TWO? 

Why do things by halves? One pole improves your walking 
by 30 per cent, two by up to 1 00 per cent. Two poles will 
help with balance, stride and reduce the load on both your 
legs. After a couple of outings and with the correct grip, 
poles become a natural part of your stride. 

SHOCK ABSORBERS 

Sp/'lv^i^-loaciec! skock aLsov'Le/'S (reduce li^pacL oir elLouJs a/\d 
skoulde/'s, Lkou^k Lke cow\p\row\\sz Is a keavle(r pole. Tkey (reduce 
vlL(raLlo/\s o(T ka(rd-packed su(rfaces a(rd iAjke(r i^rovlir^ aL speed. 
Soi^e skock aLso(rke(rs ca(r Le Lu(rired o(r a(rd off, asslsLl(r0 tAjlLk 
pole placei^e/(L a(rd load Lea(rl\r^ o(r up- a/\d dotAj/\kllls. 




◄◄Gabel Quad 
$69.99/pole 

Italian made, four-piece pole 
with carbide tip and rubber 
cap. Top Click System for 
secure strap attachment, 
snow and trail baskets 
included. Length 50cm- 
121cm Weight 240g/pole. 





Gabel National Parks 
$39.99/pole ►► 
Three-piece telescopic 
pole with shock absorp- 
tion, carbide tip and rubber 
cap, interchangeable snow 
basket, graphic showing 
, map of New Zealand’s 
national parks. Length 64- 
144cm Weight 285g/pole 



Contact 
Black Diamond 
distributed by 
Southern Approach Ltd, 
Christchurch. 

P: 0800 335 000 ; 
iwww.south'irfl 
japproach.co.nzj 
Gabel distributed by 
Ampro Sales Ltd, Wel- 
lington. P: 04 939 6800; 
www.ampro.co.nz 
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WILDERNESS BOOKS 

Huge range of outdoor books 
and tramping guides 

Shelter from the Storm, Moirs Guide North, North Island 
Weekend Tramps, Day walks in the Coromandel, Otago, 
Canterbury, Northland and Auckland, 

Field guides to native plants and animals 



SHELTER FROM THF ^TriDA>r 

thk story of mew back££T 25 ^ 




THESE BOOKS AND MANY 
MORE AVAILABLE 

www.wildernessmag.co.nz 

Free delivery* when you order online 
or over the phone - (09) 5702 658. 



* Free delivery within New Zealand only. Overseas orders, please call 
+64 9 570 2658 or email: subscriptions@lifestylepublishing.co.nz 
to receive a quote on postage. 








the 

OTAGO 

^OUTHERjv^i 



TOO great tracks 






Like Wilderness on facebook 





land GuidI 



NATIONWIDE J 




Paddle the entire 
length of the 
Able Tasman 
National Park 



Golden Bay, ' 

Kayaks 




www.goldenbaykayaks.co.nz ■ 03 525 9095 



ROCKY MOUNTAIN CHALETS 




42 fully self-contained alpine style chalets at great winter rates. 
Reservations, please phone: 06 385 9545 
www.rockymountainchalets.coni 




www.kahurangiwalks.co.nz 



Heaphy Track I Abel Tasman 

_ ^ ^ Walk with us on these top tracks. 



Walk with us on these top tracks. I 
Small groups, great guides, great stories. | 1 Waiks 



OUR PORTERING SYSTEM MAKES IT EASY 
John Croxford Dodson Road, RD1 , Takaka P/F: 03 525 7177 




Alpine Gulden 
summer ^ 
instruction 
program 



Novefnber thru April ■ 
Aoraki Mount Cook N2 



Alpine Guides (Aoraki) Ltd P: 03 435 1834 
E: mtcoi>l:@)alpineguides.co.nz AlpmeGuides.co.nz 



TASMAN GLACIER GUIDED 
WALKS AND HEU HIKES 




A 

Southern Alps Guiding 

Ph 03 4351 890 f 

www.mtcook.com SOUTH? HNAlPS 



GAIN MORE BUSINESS 
-ADVERTISE YOUR 
PRODUCT OR SERVICE 
HERE 



Phone (09) 570 2658 or email 
kathryn@lifestylepublishing.co.nz 





www,adventureconsultants,eoni 



What is your next adventure? 

• Mountaineering • Trekking 

• Seven Summits • Ski Touring 

• Climbing School • Polar Journeys 




GLACIER 

SEA-KAYAKING 



rConeW^^^H 




Jl 



ineRecreation 




PBIuh ot umiB! 



New Zealand's hardest guided treks 
NEW 2014/15: The Five Passes 
Gillespie and Rabbit Pass D Multi day gfader 
trekkingOSmali groups, lighter packs 



Ph 03 443 9422 www.aspirinqguides.com 
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DIRECTORY 



NATIONWIDE J 



PRIVATE WALKS 




GAIN MORE 
BUSINESS - 
ADVERTISE YOUR 
PRODUCT OR 
SERVICE HERE 

Phone (09) 570 2658 
or email 

kathryn@lifestylepublishing.co.nz 



EDUCATION 



NZ’s only DOC opproved 

Trainee Ranger 
programme 



Enhance your potential to become a ranger 
with DOC through this unique, specially 
designed programme or seek employment in 
local and regional councils, nature tourism 
ventures, biodiversity work or zoos. 

• Trainee Ranger Certificate 

DcpLUtnictit ofCtJiisifn"Jtion 
TV Ffipit /I Iftii'lfeii 

« ENROL NOW 



y 0800 422 733 







nmit 



Nelson Marlborough Institute of Technology 
Te Whare Winans^ d Te Tau Ihu □ Ti} Waka a Meui 



I MOUNTAIN SAFETY 




AV 


Discover the southern 


/b a sX, 


Kaipara with our multi-day 


JCD™ 


unguided walks through 


lEiiiiTiii ..MnjmifijP 


farmland, coastal forest, 





^ saltmarsh wetlands 

and native bush. 


WALKS 


I ‘As seen on Country Calendar’ ^ | 


www.mataia.co.nz / p: 09 420 5312 





FOUR PEAKS HIGH COUNTRY TRACK 



• 4 day walk/ bike 
track - packs transported 

• Stunning 
panaramic views 

• Only 2 hours from 
ChCh - near Fairlie 



www.walkfourpeaks.co.nz 

info@walkfourpeaks.co.nz Phone (03) 685 4848 



TORA COASTAL WALK 



"Loved every moment of it. The best 
coastal walk in New Zealand ... varied 
scenery, amazing accommodation and 
fantastic food" 



"Absolutely fantastic time. Walked hard, 
ate hard, laughed hard. Loved it all!" 



"The most scrumptious meals 
and hospitality in splendid cosy 
accommodation. The total experience 
is a must!" 




Three days real hiking made easy 

See ancient bush, pristine beach, snowy peaks 
Farm accommodation - Bags transferred daily 

phone 03 319 2715 

www.kaikouratrack.co.nz 





T«l: 03 S7S 7361 E: info@Uissocktrackxo.nz 
www.tus soc kc rac k.co. nz 



Experience a 3 day trek 
In a rugged wilderness 
environment with a sense 
of calm and solitude 
that Is simpiy 
□ we-lnsplrlng 



TITSSOCK 

TXiACK 




BACKPACK to BODYPACK 



StoDp«if Upright 
Strained Strain-free 
Unstable Balanced 
Cumbenofne — > Agile 
Energy Wasting — > Energy Efftckiit 
AppruKlmate Fit — > PredseFit 
Delayed Gear Access > Easy A Instant Gear Access 



www.aarnpacks.com 



WeitCoasto'S 

PUT YOUR 
MUG ON 
THE MAP! 




CONVERT YOUR OLD TRAMPING MAPS TO COASTERS 



AND PLACEMATS OR CHOOSE FROM OUR STOCKS 
ph: 021 1822354 www.westcoasters.co.nz 





BOOKINGS; 

Ted & Margaret 
Bretherton 

E: cnimrs@clear.net.nz 
T: 07 345 9687 
ROTORUA 




100 % 

New Zealand 
wool - preventing 
blisters and pain 



"insurance in your pock" 
WWW. hikerswool . co . nz 



GAIN MORE BUSINESS 

-ADVERTISE YOUR 
PRODUCT OR SERVICE 
HERE 

Phone (09) 570 2658 or email 
kathryn@lifestylepublishing.co.nz 
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SUPPLIERS J 




ODEO 




Attract attention 
the safe way 



FORGET DANGEROUS 
^ak^ROTECHNICS! 

Super bright! 
* Runs for 6 Hours plus 
Flashes SOS 
Uses 3 AA Lithium Batteries 
Looks like a pyro in use 
Reusable, Waterproof 

rrp$199 



www.brightideas.co.nz for more details 



Maps for 

your next NewTopo adventure . 
jrt/ww.newtopo.co.nz ^ 



T7^ 

V 'f' > 



5. 



Cenfra/ 



poim 
















Ap}! 0 ^» 




Have them 



prepared for 
anything with the 
range of products 
we offer: 



ENJOY^ 

THE OWT POORS 
WITH YOUR KIDS 



www.adventurekids.co.nz 

and like us on Facebook 

www.facebook.com/adventurekidsnz 




□ 



D 



i;doors since 1991 




M AGAZI N E 



Since 1991, 
Wilderness has been 
New Zealand’s 
magazine of the 
outdoors. Each month 
it’s read by more than 
70,000 active people 
looking for their next 
outdoor experience. 

Wilderness’s audience 
is your audience. It’s a 
profitable place 
to be seen. 




.^..ifoer ness 




Take ot her people’s word for it. 



‘We have been advertising with Wilderness 
for more than 20 years because it reaches 
the audience we wish to reach for our guided 
treks, climbs, mountaineering courses and 
backcountry skiing. It is a popular read for 
outdoor enthusiasts throughout New Zealand 
and whets the appetite to get out and enjoy our 
fantastic natural environments.’ 

- Anne Braun-Elwert, Director Alpine 

Recreation 



TO BOOST THE SUCCESS OF YOUR BUSINESS 



Email: Kathryn@lifestylepublishing.co.nz 
Phone 09 570 2658 
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>> OUT THERE 





PRAY 

to the winds 



Summer is the time when Kiwi adventurers begin obsessing 
over the weather; pouring over prognosis charts and satellite 
images with fingers crossed - because everyone knows the 
difference between adventure and misadventure can be a 
matter of precipitation. By Mark Ban ham 



T hink about this: tonight when the 
weatherman shows you a satellite 
photo and an animation of rain- 
clouds washing over Wellington in 
three days’ time, he’s using a remote-con- 
trolled spaceship and a super-computer to 
predict the future! 

And just in case that isn’t incredible 
enough, he’s predicting what the sky will 
throw at a mountainous island halfway to 
the South Pole; and he’s doing it multiple 
times each day. 

Your average weather forecast is truly a 
wonder of 21st century technology, but to 
say weather forecasting is just about com- 
puters and satellites would be telling half the 
story. 

Sure the intellectual grunt work is done by 
computers, but once the number-crunching 
is done it comes down to a team of people 
to interpret what it all means. 

I recently had the chance to speak to 
one of them: Metservice meteorologist Elke 
Louw. She says forecasting is like any human 
endeavour with all the stress, passion and 
frustration you’d expect. 

“It’s one of those jobs that keeps you hum- 
ble,’’ she says. “You can’t get too cocky with 
it, because it can change in a matter of days 
or even hours from when you forecasted it. 

“People are quick to point out when you 
got it wrong,’’ she adds, sometimes even 
going so far as to ‘shoot the messenger’ 
attributing the weather itself. 

“We get it quite often. Sometimes all you 
can do is laugh about it - ‘Sorry, our hotline 
to the weather gods wasn’t working today’.’’ 
Louw says forecasters quickly learn how 
to roll with the highs and lows of forecast- 
ing, but there are some occasions when the 
pressure really mounts. 



SHE SAYS THE TWO BIG 
MISTAKES SHE SEES PEOPLE 
MAKING are not reading the fine print 
or staying up-to-date, 



She says aviation forecasting is 
often tense and issuing a forecast 
you know will close a major 
airport can be stressful: 

“There’s a lot of money 
and people involved.’’ 

And she says the 
pressure goes up fur- 
ther still when peo- 
ple go missing in the 
hills: “We have to 
provide forecasts for 
the search and rescue 
teams. You really want 
to get it right because 
you want to keep those 
people safe.’’ 

Regardless of the situa- 
tion, forecasting works essen- 
tially the same way. “In a nutshell, 
it comes down to information analysis, 
model interpretation and real time observa- 
tions,’’ Louw says. “We look at about three 
different models and we have to decide which 
model is reflecting the situation the best. It’s 
great when they’re all in agreement, but when 
they’re not, that’s when the challenge comes 
in. 

“It often happens when we get systems 
coming down from the north; the tropical 



Checking the forecast and adjusting the 
plan accordingly can make the differ- 
ence between this and this [inset], so it’s 
no wonder trampers are so obsessive 
about the weather 
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lows. The models don’t handle them very 
well.” 

Louw says the gap left by the models is 
where the knowledge and expertise of the 
forecasters comes into play. ‘There are a lot 
of websites that just spew out model data, 
but they don’t necessarily get the terrain of 
a country like New Zealand which plays such 
an important part.” 

Weather forecasting itself is a relatively 
recent phenomenon. Historically it was liter- 
ally crystal ball gazing but they did get it right 
from time to time. The Oracle at Delphi’s 
famous 480 BCE storm ‘forecast’: ‘Pray to the 
Winds.They will prove to be mighty allies of 
Greece,’ being a notable example. 

We got better at it over the millennia, 
learning more about the interaction between 
barometric pressure, wind, temperature and 



humidity. But until the introduction of the 
telegraph in the mid- 1 800s it was really just 
a matter of looking up at the sky and guess- 
ing based on what happened last time. 

With the advent of the telegraph we 
learned to look over the horizon to see 
what’s coming and from there it was up and 
up with observations from balloons, aircraft 
and eventually satellites being fed into ever 
more complex fluid dynamics equations all 
to let us know whether we should pack a 
rain shell or an avalanche transceiver. 

The trick, Louw says, is often in people’s 
interpretation of the information they’re 
given. She says the two big mistakes she sees 
people making are not reading the fine print 
or staying up-to-date. 

‘‘We always encourage people to read the 
full forecast, not just look at the symbol. In 



New Zealand you can get all four seasons in 
one day - and it’s really hard to capture that 
in one weather symbol.” 

The other problem, she says, is when 
people make weekend plans based on the 
1 0-day forecast but don’t check the update 
on Friday. ‘‘You can get a frontal system that 
slows down or speeds up and that will com- 
pletely change how your outlook is from day 
six to day 1 0.” 

There may be a kernel of truth in Alfred 
Wainwright’s saying ‘there’s no such thing 
as bad weather, just inappropriate clothing’, 
but until someone invents long underwear 
that can protect you from being crushed by 
an avalanche or swept off a ridgeline by a 
storm-force nor’westerly, it’s a good idea 
to pay close attention to Louw and her col- 
leagues. o 
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Submit your hotshots to 
editor@lifestylepublishing.co.nz 



This image was taken as we 
descended the north ridge of MtTiti- 
roa towards Lake Manapouri.We had 
biwied the previous night beneath 
the summit by a frozen tarn, in less 
than desirable conditions. Over the 
course of the two-day trip, the views 
were typical Fiordland: cloud and 
mist coming and going all day. 

- Sarah Smith 

Camera settings: Canon 6D, 
ISO 100, l/IOOatflO. 





4 




The award-winning Jetboil Joule is perfect for 
backpacking groups and aipinists. it offers consisent 
heat output down to -12'C thanks to a proprietary 
regulator technology. It's inverted fuel can and 
iiquid feed reguiator provide the performance of 
a liquid/muiti fuei stove but with the ease of use 
and versatility of a canister system* Setup and 
reliabiiity are improved over liquid/multi fuel 
stoves which require significant assembly and 
priming before use. 

■ High 10,000 BTU output 

• 2.5L FluxRrng* insulated cooking vessei 

• Convenient and reliabie push-button igniter 

- High powered burner boiis a fuii litre of water 
in 2m 40s, and a half iitre in 1 m 50s 

* 230g canister boils 24 iitres of water 

* Compatible with both lOOg and 230g 
Jetpower Fuel Canisters 

■ RRP $399.95 

Learn more at www.jetboilnz.co.nz 
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